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PREFACE 



We all love Old England and desire that 
her goodness and glory shall increase. But 
though our ancestors have transmitted to us a 
brilliant record and a noble heritage, there are 
few of us who do not feel that some venerable 
institutions are unsuited to present requirements, 
and that an ideal state would be vastly superior 
to our own. 

I have .endeavoured to depict what Britain 
would be if our land tenure were brought into 
harmony with its fundamental principle, "that 
no subject can be the absolute owner of British 
land," and that to each Briton was restored his 
or her natural estate in the use of it. 

The people I have portrayed as too proud 
to accept favours ! too industrious to tolerate 
idleness ; too sensible to regard any honest occu- 
pation as degrading ; too intelligent to fear truth ; 
too honest to pervert it. 

I now dedicate my little book to all who 

love justice and desire that Britain shall be the 

happy home of a free people. 

E, B. Hoi-T, 



Chapteb I. 



THE EARL AND THE COMMONER. 

,»f|HABL Braspobt, of Frankfield, was iu a state of 
^S extreme perturbation, and not without reason. 

He had just received notice from the County Council 
that certain farms of his were required for allotments and 
small holdings. His estate in these was valued at twenty 
years' purchase of the net rental, and would be paid <for 
with State bonds bearing such interest, over and 
above the market rate, as would redeem them in fifty 
years. 

Now "his case was a specially bard one ; at least, he felt 
it to be so. These very lands had been held by his family 
since the Heptarchy. A remote ancestor, on the spindle 
side, had originally been granted only a life interest in 
them, but, being a shrewd and somewhat unscrupulous 
person, he had, as was common in those days, transferred 
that interest to the church. 

This was an arrangement eminently advantageous to 
both parties. The church was an immortal corporation 
and, consequently, her life interest never lapsed, while the 
lease granted to her benefactor, for a suitable considera- 
tion, being perpetually renewable, and held to be valid by 
the clerical jurists of the day, became a family heritage, 
and no one was injured by the arrangement except the 
tiational over-lord, who lost his reversion of the estate, 
but that was a small matter. 

William the Conqueror bestowed the heiress of this 
domain on that brave soldier of fortune the first Lord 



Brasfort and, consequently, though this hero had been 
obliged to surrender his allodial rights in 1086, at the 
bidding of the 'Bold Bastard,' his descendants had remained 
tenants-in-chief of Frankfield for nearly nine hundred 
years. If such a title *»«& unsound there was an end to all 
security of possession. But now, by a mere Act of Parlia- 
ment, a pack of rascally communists had obtained power to 
terminate this venerable prerogative, and, instead of being 
the lord of ten thousand broad acres, he, Earl Brasfoit, 
must become a mere bondholder whose estate would be 
extinguished in fifty years. Really such treatment was 
beyond endurance ; enough to make the whole array of de- 
parted Brasforts d!off their shrouds, don their armour, and 
ride forth to chastise the insolent varlets who dared to lay 
sacrilegious hands on the honor of their race and to confis- 
cate their lawful inheritance. 

And this was only a beginning of the wrong. Why 
even the land which bluff King' Harry had wrested from a 
rapacious priesthood and bestowed upon the bold Brasfort 
of his day, in token of the royal appreciation of certain de- 
licate services duly received and rendered, would inevitably 
be claimed at no distant date, while meantime, as regards 
this remainder of his estate, he would no longer be able to 
evade the four-shilling land tax, which crown tenants had 
covenanted to pay on the full yearly value of their land, 
when knight service was changed into socage, to further 
the profligacy of that royal reprobate, the Merry Monarch. 
And yet the Brasforts had always dope their duty by the 
land ; had always carried out the axiom which a member 
of one of the Georgian Parliaments had sp well enunciated 
— that " the best manure which could be put upon land was 
to be well salted with rent." 



What wonder then that the great Earl paced his ances- 
tral hall like a caged lion whose beard had been pulled by 
a ragged urchin, who, instead of being ashamed of such 
imptidence, mocked the impotence of lordly wrath, and 
mimicked the roar in which the outraged one expressed 
his exasperation 

A timid knock, which had several times been disregarded, 
at last attracted the Earl's attention, and in obedience to his 
bidding, a footman entered and saluted him. 

" Well ?" queried his master. 

" Please, my lord, Henry Standfast is here." 

" Tell him to go to the devil," thundered the Earl, as he 
flung himself into an easy chair and snatched up the morn- 
ing paper. 

Without moving a muscle of his face the flunkey touched 

his forelock and was about to withdraw, when the Earl 

testily recalled him, looked over his paper and snarled, 

' Show him in," muttering petulantly, " Best to get it over 

— as it must be." 

In a brief space the obnoxious visitor was ushered in, 
saluted the Earl and awaited his pleasure. He was a 
square-built man of middle height, with long flaxen hair 
and large blue eyes, which at once arrested you by their 
brightness, and suggested a perception of things far too 
holy for carnal cognisance. 

There was however no visionary's weakness in his ex- 
pression. The straight, full lips and broad, rounded chin 
showed that however kindly disposed the man might be, 
his will was as adamant and that no fear of the conse- 
quences would ever deter him from the assertion of Truth 
or the maintenance of Right. 

So strong was his personality that even the silent pre- 



sentment of it su£Sced to humanise the aristocrat, whose 
proud heart had hitherto been so loyal to his caste. 

" Pray be seated, Mr. Standfast," he said frigidly, 
mastering the instinctive contempt with which he was ac- 
customed to abash his social inferiors, " and kindly be as 
brief as possible," 

" When your lordship has signed these papers there will 
be no necessity to prolong our interview," answered Henry 
in a voice so modulated as to avoid alike the suspicion of 
commiseration and the hope of hesitation. 

" I cannot see why this business could not have been 
transacted with Mr. Spencer," murmured the Earl, in a tone 
of indignant protest. 

" The new Act requires me to deal personally with the 
owner of an estate, in order to avoid needless expense." 

" Damn the expense ! " roared his lordship passionately. 
When a man has been robbed of so much, sir, he might 
well be allowed to expend a few pounds to spare himself 
the annoyance of " 

" Had we not better proceed with our business ?" calmly 
interrupted Mr. Standfast, before the Earl had time to de- 
grade himself by giving a personal insult. 

" And suppose I decline to ratify this iniquitous bar- 
gain ?" 

Without suffering the tone of the enquirer to ruffle his 
equanimity, Henry very deliberately opened a copy of the 
Act, which lay before him, and in a cold professional man- 
ner read : " Clause twenty-seven. — In the event of any 
landholder refusing to execute in due form such acts and 
deeds as have hitherto been customary in the transfer of 
an estate m ^nd, the court shall ignore him and his title, 
enter into the' possession of the said estate, receive the 



rents thereof, and, after deducting such expenses as shall 
have been incurred through his contumacy, pay to the credit 
of the ex-proprietor, at the State Bank, such sums as shall 
from time to time become due to him for interest and the 
extinction of his said estate in the .said laud, according to 
the provisions of this Act." 

" Clause twenty-eight. — In the event of the landholder 
or his representatives forcibly resisting the officers of the 
court in the execution of their duty — ' but this, I presume, 
need not be read ?" asked Mr. Standfast, looking up from 
the papers and meeting the Earl's fierce eyes with the firm 
but courteous gaze which was habitual to him. 

Lord Brasfort fidgeted uneasily in his chair. He recog- 
nised the futility of opposition, but was too disgusted with 
the insignificance of the social position that was assigned 
to him to attempt any concealment of his annoyance Was 
it, could it be, possible that be, the head of a dominant 
house, was of less importance than the plain unpretentious 
man now seated beside him? Was it really true that 
directly he had signed those papers now lying before him, 
cultivators of the soil who had hitherto been the slaves of his 
will, could no longer be deprived of their holdings if they 
refused to pander to their landlord's pleasure or voted ac- 
cording to their consciences at a parliamentary or local 
election ? What would be the good of life if he could no 
longer rear game at the cost of his tenants, and prosecute 
the half-starved labourers who poached on his preserves 
or occasionally snared a hare, in order that their wives and 
little ones might, sometimes, have a better meal than the 
pittances they earned could possibly, provide for them? 
Must he. Earl Brasfort, stint his table in order that mere 
bacon-chawers might be fed ? Must his family forego 
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superfluities in order that the necessaries of life might be 
given to those whose toil had hitherto provided luxuries 

for their betters? Must ? but there! there was no 

end to the injustices that this precious parliament had in- 
flicted upon gentlemen. Why, even the unearned incre- 
ment of their estates in towns was to be confiscated and 
applied to ease the burdens of rascally shopkeepers, and to 
educate the rabble ; as if they needed any education except 
how to do their duty in the station to which it had pleased 
God to call them. 

There was a good deal in all this from the Earl's point of 
view, but worry over it as he might, the hard dry fact still 
remained : the same authority which had conferred certain 
rights and privileges on his ancestors had withdrawn them 
from him, and the glory of landlordism had departed. 

His position had made him an arbitrary man and this 
characteristic now befriended him. Under a sudden im. 
pulse, he seized a pen and was about to sign the papers 
when Mr. Standfast interposed. 

" Two witnesses will be required, my lord. May I call 
my clerk, or is there any one you would prefer ?'' 

The Earl flashed an indignant look at his interrupter, but 
made no remark, so Mr. Standfast went to the door, and 
presently returned with the youth who had come with him. 

Lord Brasfort was just finishing the second signature, 
and, having done so, he flung down the pen as if it was 
something which had soiled his fingers. 

Mr. Standfast quietly appended his name to both docu- 
ments, and his clerk did likewise, then, as his lordship had 
risen, they bowed to him and withdrew. 



Chaptek II. 



MY LORD'S PERPLEXITIES. 

^I^iAEL Brasfoet had always been somewhat of, a 
^Sl recluse and, now, he shunned society with a morbid 
persistence. Hia magnificent gardens and spacious park 
still remained as appurtenances of the castle, and it was 
but rarely that he travelled beyond them, though even 
they were no longer what they had once been to him. 
lie cherished them as a fond parent would cherish a 
darling child stricken with a mortal disease, and from 
whom any moment might part him for ever. 

Financially, he was no sufferer. By means of an 
insurance policy he had secured the integrity of his 
capital without any diminution of his income. Save for 
the farms which remained to him, he was no longer sub- 
ject to that extortionate land tax, and, instead of being 
annoyed by the constant importunities of impoverished 
tenants, his dividends were paid with regularity and 
promptitude, so thus far his position was considerably 
improved. 

But the loss of his land had entailed the shrinkage of his 
personal importance, and that, to so proud a magnate, seercied 
a cruel, unpardonable wrong. He was still the rich man 
of the village, but he was no longer its despot. The 
growth of self-respect in his neighbours had extinguished 
the servility of their demeanour, and those who had once 
cringed before their God-ordained master would now meet 
him as if he were only an ordinary mortal like themselves, 
and consequently the power of multiplying his "Superfluities 
was a hideous mockery which haunted and oppressed him. 
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Yet, beyond his household, there was but one person in 
the township who, in any way sympathised with him, and 
that was the Rector. In the good old days they had been 
fellow champions of the Church, and had always kept the 
parish untainted by dissent. In vain had the Wesleyans 
craved permission to erect a chapel on a piece of waste 
land, and the Salvation Army had been summarily ejected 
from a dilapidated cottage which they had presumed to 
convert into a barrack. But now the twin Samsons of 
orthodoxy weie bound and delivered up to the Philistines, 
powerless for good or evil, and could only await the 
destiny which Time had in store for them. 

One morning Doctor Bacon rushed over to the castle in 
a state bordering upon frenzy. Lord Brasfort was saunter- 
ing in the garden when His Reverence arrived, and 
perceiving his perturbation, he courteously enquired the 
cause of it. 

The Rector wiped the perspiration from his brow, paused 
a moment to recover his breath, gulped down the emotion 
which threatened him with apoplexy, and then poured 
forth his tale of woe. 

"That accursed council, my lord, whatever do you 
suppose they have done now?" 

" It passes my poor wit to imagine, Rector." 

" Granted half an acre each to the Wesleyans, the 
Baptists, and the Boothites." 

" Only what we might have expected, but it is very 
sad," answered the earl, as he sighed over his impotence 
to avert such a scandal. 

" Sad," echoed the parson indignantly. " It is a wicked 
desecration, V enough to make one doubt even the potency 
of Providence." And the good man writhed as if an evil 
spirit had grappled with him internally. 
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" But surely we can do something to counteract this 
evil influence." 

"If a faithful administration of the sacraments, a due 
performance of the ordained services, and a strictly orthodox 
teaching' will not avail, to what measures can we resort?" 

" I suppose it is quite impossible to restrict the educa- 
tion given in the schools?" 

'• As well try to restrict the sunrise." 

" But there lies the root of all this subversion." 

" Too true ! Knowledge is the extinction of Faith. 
Even children, now, ire trained to reason, and will believe 
nothing upon mere authority." 

" I suppose we shall have to submit to a disestablishment 
of the church. I see the enemy are mustering their forces 
ttj storm that stronghold." 

" Alas, yes ! Since the House of Lords was reformed, 
as they call it, her strongest bulwark is gone ; while the 
veto existed there was some hope of resisting this deluge 

of socialistic atheism, but now " The parson shook 

his head and looked up to the sky in piteous protest 
against the obduracy of celestial powers, who refused to 
intervene in such a terrible emergency. 

For some moments the two men strode together, silently 
pandering their dilemma. Then the glimpse of a possibility 
came to his lordship and quickened in the expression of his 
face, while musingly he replied : 

" I wonder '■J. it would be possible to obtain a moral 
influence over the masses by descending to their level and 
devoting the superior grit and intelligence we have 
inherited to the solution of their difficulties and the further- 
ance of their well-being. It might be worth trying." 
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Doctor Bacon looked at him with amazement — and then 
remonstrated effusively : 

" Your lordship would surely never dream of such a 
dereliction from the traditions of your race. If our old 
nobility make common cause with the enemies of Church 
and State, what hope is there for the salvation of either ? " 

There was something so pugnaciously dogmatic in the 
tone of the speaker that it jarred the earl's sensibility, and, 
had he been a layman, the Rector's imputations would have 
been promptly requited ; as he was a cleric, beyond a 
cooling of his cordiality, Lord Brasfort made no retort, 
arid the Rector having vented his grievaiice, speedily took 
his departure, somewhat despondent and sorely perplexed 
by the difficulties which lay before him. 

Earl Brasfort had also his perplexities. The impossibility 
of retaining class privileges, now that the masses were 
educated and refused to tolerate them, had long been 
apparent to him, but now, for the first time, he doubted the 
justice or expediency of these privileges. 

If high birth made men better, as men, why should they 
shun a competition with the base born ? If qualities which 
gave pre-eminence to a man were not transmitted to his 
child, why should that child inherit a position for which 
nature had not fitted him ? Was not the granting of such a 
privilege sacrificing the common-weal to private interests, 
fostering paltry pride, instead of stimulating worthy 
ambition and handicapping the present with the corpse 
of a past utility ? 

But the family ! This long line of haughty ancestors, 
whose honour was entrusted to his keeping and whose 
traditions he had been tutored to uphold. A paramount 
entity, viewless, but very real, was omnipresent to him. 
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enhancing the " racial personality" to a majestic manhood 
in which the Brasfort of to-day seemed only a constituent 
atom, dominant for a moment, but soon to be numbered 
with the shadows which haunted and controlled him." 

A will infinitely mightier than his own had called him to 
this estate, and it seemed impious to question the wisdom 
or justice of the Intelligence who had predestined him to 
honour and ease, and awarded contempt and penury to 
those whose toil created the wealth of the community. 
But then, what was this Intelligence ? Divine, diabolic, or 
human ? Then, looming in the " Vast " beyond was a still 
grander form in which the Brasfort family was only an 
inflamed cell, whose protrusion betokened an acute social 
disorder in the " universal manhood," and from which a 
foetid essence was exuded, which poisoned the very air of 
heaven and infected all who inhaled it. 

Was there then a higher life possible for man ? A 
world in which moral law should supersede all codes of ex- 
pediency ? A state in which " parentage" would be counted 
as the small dust in the balance, and " worth " be the only 
patent of nobility ? Where wealth would be a burden to 
its possessor — a trust he was bound to administer for the 
good of others, especially of those who were weak and 
needy ? Ay, that was the intuition which was being 
evolved by his thoughts, and which was fast becoming a 
formulated conviction. 

But his wealth was a power for good as well as a 
temptation to evil, and it was only after mature considera- 
tion that he should divest himself of it. Then the habits 
of self indulgence which he had favoured for thirty years 
were hard to overcome ; and the prospect of poverty was 
specially repugnant to him. Would the approval of his 
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conscience compensate bitn for such a sacrifice ? Would 
the fruits of his own labour sufiBce for him, or would he, 
through inability, become a burden on the industry of 
others ? 

All these questions sorely perplexed the earl, and at 
last, unable to arrive at a satisfactory solution of them, he 
determined to postpone his verdict and to leave a neigh- 
bourhood where everything reminded him of his vanished 
magnificence and hampered him with the tangles of 
tradition. 

No sooner had he formed this resolution than his valet 
received orders to prepare for an immediate departure and, 
the next day, an early train, to London, carried off him and 
his belongings. 

A week later, his steward received instructions that 
rents were to be reduced one- third, and the worthy poor 
were to be amply provided for. 

The Rector was informed that £100 a year was at his 
disposal for the improvement of the church ceremonials, and 
the like sum for the maintenance of the parochial schools. 
But the most astounding thing was that three letters were 
enclosed to Henry Standfast. They were addressed to the 
'eaders of the Wesleyans, to the heads of the Baptist 
Church, and to the captains of the Salvation Army. Each 
contained a cheque for £500 towards the building fund, 
and an intimation that £100 would be contributed every 
year for the minister's sustentation. 

All of course wrote effusive letters of thanks, but each 
epistle was returned to the writer with the intimation that 
Lord Brasfort had gone abroad, and had left positive 
orders that no communications from Frankfield were to be 
forwarded to him. 
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Chapter III. 



AN ARRIVAL AT FRANKFIELD. 

^pwENTT years had elapsed since Henry Standfast had 
^^ his memorable encounter with Earl Brasfort. Great 
were the changes, improvements some called them, which 
had been effected at Frankfield. The population, which at 
the previous census had numbered only four hundred and 
fifty-three, was now estimated at more than six thou- 
sand, and instead of the villagers being a dull, cringing 
pack of landless ne'er-do-wells, they had become a free, 
intelligent and thriving community. 

Only the young and improvident were compelled to work 
for wages, and even they when of full age, had the right to 
cultivate on equitable terms as much land as they could 
use profitably without hiring labour. This right, however, 
was a conditional one. The nation had resumed the con- 
trol of its heritage and had decreed that no one should be 
entrusted with any portion of its estate before he had 
proved his ability and trustworthiness. 

Directly he had done so the community was bound to 
give him a settlement — no matter what might have been his 
short-comings in the past. If no homestead happened to 
be vacant, sufficient land was to be assigned to him out of 
the communal estate. The State Bank would advance 
two-thirds of the money required for buildings, fenoing, 
draining, and alio-?? him to liquidate his debt by easy 
yearly payments. If for any cause his tenancy had to be 
relinquished, the community would purchase his interest in 
the holding at its estimated value. So each individual was 
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in full possession of all his natural opportunities for well- 
being, and the law secured his peaceable enjoyment of 
them. 

Land not required for small culture was let either to 
substantial farmers or to co-operative labourers, who 
undertook to cultivate it for their joint profit. 

The only ^ep^e-who complained were the stewards and 
land agents. Their occupation was gone, and tenants, 
instead of having to propitiate a greedy middleman whose 
interest was identified with rack-renting, now dealt 
directly with a landlord who was deeply interested in their 
prosperity, and who constantly endeavoured to promote it. 

The consequence was that the land was cultivated with 
loving care and repaid the labour which was bestowed 
upon it with a bounteous hand, so, instead of herding in 
ruinous hovels, each family now inhabited a spacious and 
comfortable dwelling, surrounded by a big garden plot 
from which fruit and vegetables were obtained in abun- 
dance. 

One morning a middle-aged man alighted at the Frank- 
field Station and gazed around as if he were seeking that 
which was familiar to him. He was dressed as a master 
mariner, and his bronzed cheeks betokened habitual 
exposure to the elements, while the scar of a great gash 
which traversed one of them, showed that strife and 
danger were not unfamiliar to him. 

As he noted the transformation of the place, a wistful 
expression gathered on his face, as if the scene lacked 
something which was treasured in his memory ; but that 
weakness was speedily suppressed and his whole bearing 
acquired a greater firmness in the reaction from it. 

An eletric tram-car was waiting outside the station and 
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most of those who arrived got into it, taking their belong- 
ings with them. The stranger, however, preferred to 
walk, and strolled leisurely up the village street carrying 
fais small handbag. 

When he reached the spot where, of old, the Brasfort 
Arms had oifered its hospitality to wayfarers, he paused 
and looked back as if to realise the aspect of the street, 
and then, after a moment's consideration, entered the 
club-house which had replaced the ancient hostelry. , 

He seemed to recognise the steward, who advanced to 
meet him, and that official appeared to trace in his features 
a something which was not altogether unfamiliar to him, 
though it was too shadowy for identification. 

" Good morning — Mr. ? " 

" Standfast — Henry Standfast," answered the steward, 
wondering what it was which seemed so past-awakening 
in his voice — " Can I be of any service to you? " 

" Well, mate, if you'il be sharp and get me some break- 
fast, that will be about the kindest thing that you can do 
for me. Anything will do." 

A sudden apprehension flashed upon Mr. Standfast, and 
his face flushed as he answered, " If your — " 

A sharp imperative glance arrested the impending utter- 
ance, and there was no mistaking the tone in which the 
in-comer said : "My name is Newman — Tom Newman, if 
you prefer. Now, just do what you can for me, steward, 
and as quickly as you please." 

With that the stranger walked into the club-room, took 
up a local newspaper, and busied himself in mastering its 
■contents. 

In a little time a buxom lass brought in a plentiful 
meal. 
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" I see you are going to have some sports here," 
remarked the guest as she was arranging the table. 

" Yes, sir, and right down good ones they'll be ; though 
it's a pity Mr. Whimborn won't let us have them in the 
park." 

" Why not ? " 

" He says his lordship would not like it ; but Jack don't 
believe a bit of it." 

" And who is Jack ? " 

" Why, Jack Thomson, to be sure, my young man, sir," 
she answered, with becoming pride. " We are to be 
married as soon as he's saved enough to stock a ten-acre 
farm, and I'm saving up for the furniture. It won't be 
much we shall want at first. And I've almost got 
enough. But you won't tell him, sir?" 

" Certainly not ; but why do you object to his knowing ?" 

" Why, you see, sir ; young men are always in such a 
hurry to get married ; and years ago, as mother tells me, 
they used to, when he was earning some nine or ten 
shillings a week and she had nothing but the rags she 
stood up in." 

" And you don't do so now? " 

" Not a bit of it 1 That was all very well when nothing 
they could do would ever make either of them a bit better 
off. Anyway, they were bound to be hungry as long as 
ever they lived, and to starve in company did seem a little 
easier, poor things. 

"But now?" 

" Now ! it's all right since we've got rid of those old 
land-grabbers ! It's a man's own fault if he has not a 
decent house to take his wife to ; and what respectable 
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girl is going to tie herself up to an idle lout who has not 
gumption to take care of what he does earn." 
" Then Jack is not one of that sort? " 
" Not he ! or do you think I'd ever have a word to say 
to him ?" And with that she departed to attend to her 
other duties. 

Mr. Newman seemed very thoughtful and, though really 
hungry, ate his breakfast in a mechanical unappreciative 
manner 

When Mary returned to clear the table, he studied her 
countenance steadily for some time and then asked very 
gently : 

" And how long is it to be before ihis housekeeping of 
yours is to begin ? " 

" I hardly know," she answered, with a trace of sadness 
in her voice ; " not for two or three years, I'm afraid, sir ; 
but you see we are both rather young." 

" Would you think me rude if I asked your ages ? " 
" Not at all, sir ! Why should I ? Jack's twenty- 
two and I'm almost twenty." 

"Suppose someone was willing to advance the neces- 
sary money, you would be glad to get settled at once ?" 

" I'd like to hear anyone propose such a thing to Jack 
Thomson," she answered, bristling with proud independence. 
" And do you think I would have him if he were so mean- 
like ? Not I ! " 

Then, catching up the tray, shp^bore it off with the air 
of a true noble-woman, ready to do a lady's work in her 
own station, but scorning to receive a favour or to 
sacrifice her birthright. 

The guest looked after her with a queer quizzical 
expression flickering on his face, and muttering something 
about "peasant aristocrats" walked leisurely out of the 
room. 
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" Can I tave a bed here for a few days ? " he asked, 
as the steward again met him in the hall. 

" Our rules only allow a room to be occupied two nights 
in succession ; but I daresay — " 

" You could make an exception in my favour ? " inter- 
rupted the guest. " No thank you, Mr. Standfast. I 
cannot profit by law-breakiiig, and I daresay the time will 
sufiSce. What about meals ? " 

"We have hot joints from twelve to one, after that a 
chop, steak or cold meat. Tea or supper at any time 
before nine." 

"And you close?" 

" At ten o'clock, sir." 

Then with a kindly hand-wave the sailor strode out, stood 
for a moment on the door-step, and noted with approval that 
the grand old trees had been scrupulously respected and were 
tenanted by numerous families of songsters whose tame- 
ness vouched for their kindly treatment. Then he moved 
on, strolling up the street in the direction of the castle. 

From an artistic point of view the place had sadly 
deteriorated ; the half-ruinous but wholly picturesque 
cottages had disappeared, the stagnant rush-grown pools 
had been replaced by ornamental ponds of clear water, in 
which fish abounded and on which ducks and geese swam 
joyously among the aquatic plants which were plentifully 
sprinkled over the surface. 

The architecture of the houses was elegant, but inex- 
pensive, and each dwelling was set back for some twelve 
feet from the roadway so as to give space for a flower 
garden. There seemed to be a healthy emulation among 
cottagers as to whose plot should be most beautiful. As 
Mr. Newman was informed by a hearty dame, who was 
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sewing in her rose-covered porch, the Community gave 
medals annually for the best cultivation and arrangement. 

" And we ought to get one of 'em this year I'm a think- 
ing," she added. " Bill's worked hard enough to deserve 
it, and our show will be bad to beat." 

Mr. Newman courteously commended the display, and 
then a thought appeared to strike her, so she put down her 
work and began snipping off blooms of various sorts till 
she had quite a bouquet of them. Having placed a big 
leaf about the stalks and twined a bass thread round it, 
she offered the nose-gay to him, saying with a cheery 
smile : 

" Maybe you'd like a flower or two to carry home with 
you. It's not many of them you meet on the wide salt 
sea. Nay, let that bide where it is, man, we don't sell our 
flowers ; we like to give them to those that's fond on em." 

And Mr. Newman hastily withdrew the hand he had 
instinctively inserted into his pocket. 

" But why should I be indebted to you ?" 

*' Indebted ! That is a good 'un. Surely you don't 
grudge me the pleasure of giving 'em. But I must be 
getting on with my work now," and with a kindly nod she 
resumed her occupation, while he, after many thanks, 
walked on to continue his inspection of the place. 
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Chapter IV". 



SOCIETY REMODELLED. 

^J&j'J! Frankfield, each holding' had a frontage of 175 feet, 
^tS and extended backwards for a thousand feet, while 
beyond this lay co-operative land or such as was still tilled 
by capitalist farmers. Every cultivator, therefore, had four 
acres assigned to him. If that Ws not sufScient to employ 
all the labour he and his family could bestow upon it, 
more land could be hired at the back. He was hampered 
with few restrictions and, provided he paid his rent punc- 
tually, farmed properly, kept no pigs within fifty yards of 
the main road and gave no annoyance to his neighbours, 
he was quite free to manage his own affairs in his own 
way. 

All rents were arranged by the communal council 
according- to the value of the land. A certain sum had to 
be paid yearly by the commune for Imperial purposes ; a 
further amount towards the redemption fund till such time 
as the old estates in land should have been extinguished/ 
and beyond this there were only local matters to be 
provided for. Over these the County Council had a 
supervision, but unless there were a reluctance to spend 
sufficient money on schools, highways, public drains, etc., 
it never interfered. 

The consequence was that the charges on a cultivator 
were much less than they had ever been under the old 
system, while a poor-rate was no longer necessary, and 
tithes were an extinct abomination, each congregation 
being required to provide for its own pastor. 
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There were two ten-foot roadways to every four hold- 
ings, so by means of these, ready access was obtained to 
the back lands. 

At the sides of each house, fruit trees were generally 
planted, and the ground thus used served also for the fowl 
run, or sheep or calves could be turned thereJ while at the 
immediate back was the kitchen garden. 

The whole place, therefore, had a bright and verdant 
aspect. It seemed one in which happiness and content 
were indigenous, and where man could at last, find free 
vent for his highest and holiest aspirations. 

Presently Mr. Newman came to a more pretentious 
building surrounded by an extensive shrubbery and almost 
buried in flowering climbers. On the front of it was 
inscribed " The Fathee's House," and, as the door was 
open, he entered it. The architecture was a somewhat 
florid Gothic. Captious critics might have taken exception 
to several of the proportions, while the highly cultured 
would have thought it expedient to subdue a good deal of 
the colouring ; but their temple was evidently a matter of 
pride to the congregation and was an offering of what they 
esteemed most beautiful to the Lord/ and their well-inten- 
tioned mistakes were doubtless well pleasing to Him. 
There was a platform at one end, behind which were three 
rows of raised seats, while on the wall above them " All 
we are Brethren " was emblazoned in golden letters, while 
JDelow appeared the injunctions " Seek Truth,'' " Be True." 

" You don't often find a finer place than this, master," 
remarked the care-taker who was making arrangements 
for an evening gathering. 

" I don't remember ever having seen one," answered 
Mr. Newman, with a faint trace of sarcasm in his tone. 
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" Aye, and you should hear brother Brightly ! He's 
none of your " saint-andrsinner " sort ! He just treats all 
men as brothers, and speaks of Christ as the Divine One 
within us Who is ever prompting us to holy thoughts 
which grow into loving deeds, and says that if we do good 
now, we may trust our Heavenly Father to do rightly 
hereafter; so it's no use muddling our poor brains with 
them creeds and what not that folks used, to set such store 
by. But there ! I'm majbe talking a bit too freely ! 
Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh ! ' So, 
I hope you'll forgive me if I am, sir.'' 

" And has he a large congregation ?" asked Mr. New- 
man ; looking round the building and mentally estimating 
its capacity. 

" Congregation ! Aye, the place, big though it be, is 
hardly large enough to hold all that want to get into it." 

" Then I suppose he gets a handsome salary ? " 

" Pay, is it ? Little you know of Bayard Brightly, or of 
Frankfield folk either for that matter. Do you think 
they'd insult him by offering to pay for such ministry as 
his is ? " 

" But ' the labourer is worthy of his hire.' " 

" And does not the Lord give it to him ? Don't you 
make any mistake about that ! Besides, what's the need ? 
Hasn't he his house and land rent free, and his hundred a 
year from the State,while the free offerings more than pay 
the incidental expenses." 

" Do you really mean that Mr. Brightly lives by his own 
labour ? " 

" And what else should any one calling himself a man 
live by? Didn't the Lord put Adam into a beautiful 
garden and bid him till it ? " 
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" Very true, but times are altered now ? " 

" Not a bit of it, unless men change 'em, and we don't 
mean to change them in Frankfield — but there, I must be 
getting on or things -won't be ready for them at seven. 
That's when our anniversary service begins. If you're 
fond of music you might do worse than come and hear 
them." With that she left him, and lost in profound 
meditation, Mr. Newman walked softly out of the building. 

A few yards further up the road, he came to the public 
store which supplied the villagers with all they required to 
purchase and transmitted to its correspondents in manu- 
facturing towns all which they desired to sell, if not 
required for local consumption, the accounts being balanced 
at the end of every week. As the farm produce was 
much more than the families could consume the sales were 
considerable, and each householder usually had a substantial 
sum to his credit ready for the Imperial and Communal 
payments when they became due. The general stock was 
mostly purchased from co-operative factories, so no middle 
man sweated the profit of labour. In selling, a sufficient 
percentage was charged to pay the cost of distribution, and 
any balance which remained at the year's end was employed 
in furtherance of the free tram service. 

Of course the display was not such as would be found 
in a Bond Street or Regent Street shop, but was such as 
suited the homely wants and simple tastes of the community. 

The managers were no financial theorists : they accepted 
coin and bank notes as the representatives of exchange 
value to which people were accustomed, and which experi- 
ence had proved to be a satisfactory substitute for barter. 
The circulation, however, was not large, for mercantile 
transactions were mostly with the store, and payment 
there was generally a mere matter of book-keeping. 
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Mr, Newman entered the building and walked through 
several of the departments. All were spacious, well 
stocked and well arranged. There was no pretence of 
patronage on the part of the purchasers and no trace of 
servility in the sellers' demeanour. They were there to 
render a public service, and did it in a prompt and orderly 
manner. 

There was no stalking tyrant ever glaring at them to 
detect and denounce short-comings, but a kindly superin- 
tendent to whom they could apply for counsel in any doubt 
or difiSculty. So the business worked smoothly, and every 
one was ready to do his or her best for the common weal. 

Mr. Newman was much impressed by the perfect organ- 
ization, and would have liked to ask many questions 
respecting it, but everyone was so fully occupied with a 
special work , that it would have been an intrusion to 
indulge his curiosity, so he forbore. 

It was now almost noon and customers began to move 
off. Directly the clock struck twelve business was sus- 
pended, everything was left " in statu quo," the remaining 
customers departed, and the doors were closed till two 
o'clock. At that hour business would be resumed and 
proceed till six, at which hour it ended for the day and 
those who had been engaged in it were free till eight 
o'clock the next morning. Evidently then, while Frankfield 
people required that each should have a useful occupation 
they did not believe in slavery for anyone. 

At the Cl.ub, Mr. Newman found a goodly number of the 
towns-folk, while Ilenry Standfast and his staff were busy 
in ministering to their wants. He quietly took a vacant 
seat and consulted the bill of fare. It gave him the choice 
of boiled pork and peas, pudding, or roast beef and York- 
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shire pudding. The vegetables were fresh and various, 
while there were five varieties of porridges and pastry for 
those who desired them. lie chose the pork and was 
speedily supplied with a goodly portion. It was well 
cooked and neatly served, so he made a very satisfactory 
meal, finishing off with an apple dumpling, the whole 
charge being eightpence. 

The guests were of both sexes and did not waste much 
time over their dinners, but speedily resorted to one or 
other of the recreation halls. The studious went into the 
reading-room, and Mr. Newman was much surprised to find 
that these mere clodhoppers and craftsmen cared little for 
light literature, but read with evident enjoyment standard 
works relating to their special occupations ; while histories, 
books of travel and biographies were in great request. 

In the smoking-room one man was reading aloud from 
a daily paper and, when he paused at intervals, his hearers 
discussed the event or proposition if it had interested 
them. Coffee was the general beverage but, those who 
preferred it, were supplied with pint mugs of sound home- 
brewed beer or cider : these, according to the custom of 
the place, were never replenished. 

There was a parlour reserved for the ladies, but this 
was not much frequented as the old prejudice against 
bi-sexual gatherings had been obliterated, so men and 
women mingled as freely and familiarly as if they were 
brothers and sisters meeting under the paternal roof. 

Every one had a friendly greeting for the stranger, and 
all were ready to render him any little service in their 
power, but no one was offensively familar or sought to 
pry into the business which had brought him to Frankfield, 
so he passed from room . to room as if he was an ordinary 
frequenter of the place 
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At the far end of the main corridor was an entrance 
with double doors. Passing through these, he entered a 
spacious hall in which the young- folk were indulging in all 
sorts of boisterous g^mes and shouting as if noise were an 
essential part of their enjoyment. 

At the further end a number were practising athletic 
exercises under the direction of a competent instructor. 

"Getting ready for the sports, sir," explained the pro- 
fessor, seeing that Mr. Newman was a little puzzled by 
their persistency. " Here, Jenny, just get on the swing 
bar and let us see if you can manage that standing jump 
properly.'' 

Nothing loth, a girl of some eighteen summers climbed 
hand over hand up the rope till she reached a stage some 
ten feet from the ground. She was clad in a blue costume 
edged with white that revealed the beauty of her form 
without any approach to indelicacy. 

She rechalked her hands, unfastened the bar, and then 
stood poised like a startled bird while a companion swung 
the corresponding one towards her. At the right moment 
she was off, and an instant later quitted her hold and 
caught the other bar with perfect precision, swung to the 
length of its beat and at the second return, standing 
upright, sprang gracefully, but miscalculating the distance, 
just missed her catch and came down in a heap upon the 
net which was stretched beneath her. 

" Almost did it this time," said the instructor encourag- 
ingly. " Will you try again ?" 

" Of course I will, Mr. Jones ; do you think I'm going' 
to be beaten by a thing like that ?" And scarcely touching 
his hand, she sprang down on the floor and was swarming 
up the rope before Mr. Newmap had realised her intention. 
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" She'll do it this time," remarked the iastructor, " Your 
being here has put her on her mettle." 

"I hope she won't break some of her limbs over it," 
answered Mr. Newman dubiously. 

" Not she I There, did I not tell you so ? Bravo,; 
Jenny ! , That will do for to-day." 

Proud of her achievement, the girl performed one or 
two curious evolutions, then refastened the bar, sprang: 
down into the net, scrambled out of it, and nodding to Mr. 
Jones and the stranger, mingled with a party who were 
about to try a boy versus girl race round the hall. There 
were three of each sex who were stationed ten feet apart 
and placed alternately; the rule being that anyone who 
was touched at once re.tired. 

At a given signal they were off, running well together 
for the first round. Jenny was the second girl and 
spurted when the next round was half over, gave the 
youth who was before her a playful box on the ear and, 
as he went aside, sped after the girl who was before her. 

But a tall youth who followed was now close behind 
and, conscious that she was hard pressed, Jenny yielded 
to an instinct, glanced round and the next moment was 
gently touched by him so, with a merry pout, she ran off 
the course. 

" She did. that on purpose," exclaimed a girl who was 
standing beside Mr. Jones. " She let Jack catch her, you 
saw she did." 

" Indeed I did not," answered the instructor, with con- 
siderable emphasis, " you are not going to make a goose 
of yourself, Mary ?" he asked in an undertone. 

The girl turned very red, hesitated for a moment, then 
ashamed of her doubts of her lover's constancy, went to 
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meet him as he sauntered towards her at the end of the 
race. 

" Why, what's the matter, lass ?" asked Jack, noticing 
her unusual perturbation. " Don't I deserve a kiss for 
catching the butterfly ? " 

" Of course you do, and shall have one," she answered, 
suiting the action to the word. " But there, I've been so 
foolish, so wicked, dear. I thought Jenny let you catch 
her," and there was a half -hysterical break in her voice as 
she looked up to him penitently. 

" You did, did you — ^and thought I was — ? — well we 
won't say what." 

Mary pressed his arm deprecatingly and seemed ready 
to cry. 

" I don't think I can forgive you," he answered with 
mock sternness, while he forced his face into an unrelenting 
expression. 

Yes, you can," pleaded the girl, brightening as she 
noticed the mirthful quiver that flickered through his 
assumed austerity. " There," and another hearty kiss 
purchased his absolution of her. 

Just then a bell sounded and announced the end of the 
play-hour, so a41 bustled off to resume their duties. 
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CflAPTER V. 



FREE LA.BOUR. 

fB. Newman followed them out of the club, and 
turned up one of the side roads to inspect the 
agricultural operations. 

Between the orchards and kitchen gardens, but at least 
twenty feet from the dwellings, were sheds and fowl 
houses, kept scrupulously clean, and consequently free from 
unpleasant smells, while no trace of a rubbish heap was to 
be seen, all refuse being carried away every morning by 
the farmer when he first went on to the land. 

The luxuriance of the crops was a revelation to the 
visitor and he expressed his admiration to a hale old man 
who was resting under the shade of a venerable oak. 

" Ay ! Ay ! " he answered cheerily, " things are very 
different from what they used to be since I can tell." 

" And how long is that, pray ? " 

" Long ! ay, you may well say long ! It's eighty-two 
years, come Michaelmas, since I first went a crow-scaring." 

'' Is it, indeed ! You must have had a wonderfully 
sound constitution, and have taken very good care of it." 

" Well, you see I've had the chance of it-, praise the 
Lord ! My poor old dad was worn out and crippled at 
fifty. Starvation and rheumatism settled him. He could 
never earn more than twelve shillings a week, and that, as 
he used to calculate, only allowed three half-pence a meal 
for each of us, and what was that for a man working as he 
did ; poor old chap ? " 

" iSut surely he had his garden or allotment to help 
him?" 
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" Garden or allotment,! ; And. pray where or how was he 
to get either of them ? " 

" Why, Parliament passed Act after Act to provide them." 
" And what was the good of ' Act after Act ? ' Parlia- 
ment might have passed a million of them and not mended 
matters. They always left it optional with the landlords 
and farmers ; they never gave the working man the right 
to cultivate a yard of land for his own benefit, and what 
was the good of that ? How could the farmers pay their 
rack rents unless they got cheap labour ; and who would 
work for starvation wages if he had a bit of land to make 
& free man of him ! " 

Mr, Newman made no reply, but seemed to be pondering 
very deeply on the picture which had been placed before 
him, and appeared to be by no means satisfied with the 
aspect of it. 

The old man, too, sat as if lost in thought, and puffed 
spasmodic jets from his pipe as if the memory of past 
wrongs was still bitter to him. 

" Surely you are a little hard upon the gentry," pleaded 
_ Mr, Newman after some minutes of silence. " Most of 
them were tender hearted, and there were plenty of charit- 
able institutions kept up at great cost for the sole benefit 
of the poor." 

In an instant the old man's eyes were ablaze, and in a 
voice which quivered with indignation, he exclaimed : 
" Charity ! what had we to do with Charity ? Those who 
confiscated our heritage and turned free men into hirelings 
were very tender hearted when they offered their worn out 
slaves the refuge of a workhouse and a basin of skilly to 
save a coroner's inquest." Then recovering his self-com- 
irand, while tears glistened in his eyes, he added, " You 
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must pardon me, sir, if I speak a bit blunt like ; but my 
poor old dad died of hunger rather -than accept their 
charity — and, the Lord pardon me, I can neither forget nor 
forgive it." 

" But things are better now," said his companion sooth- 
ingly. 

" Ay ! Ay ! we've got shot of them that eat us out of 
house and home ; so when the Lord blesses a man's labour, 
and gives him the fruits of the earth in due season, there's 
no one iShat has the power or the wish to steal them from 
him. So the land gets what it wants : good honest labour 
and plenty of it. That's why t'crops are so fine." 

" But is it not almost time that you had done with 
work?" 

" Done with work ! And what would I be without it ? 
I've done a pretty spell on't in my day, and I can't do liow 
as I used to do ; but still, there's a bit of weeding and such 
like, so I can manage to earn my bite and sup; but I don't 
overset myself. -I sit down and smoke my pipe when I'm 
tired out. But there, I'm rested now, so I'll get on a bit. 
Good day, sir, the Lord be with you." And the old man; 
liking up his hoe, returned to his task with a vigour which 
seemed wonderful for a man of his age. 

Mr. Newman watched him for a while and then strolled 
on. A little further down the road he came to a field 
where a sturdy, ruddy-faced man was mowing a plentiful 
crop of grass, while a couple of girls followed him, spread- 
ing it out in the sunshine. As he paused to whet his 
scythe, Mr. Newman asked him who was his aged neigh- 
bour, and what he had been. 

The mower smiled as he answered in a cultivated tone. 
^' His name is David Thompson, but it would take a long 
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time to recount his various avocations. He was, origin- 
ally, a farm labourer, then one of Joseph Arch's most 
pronounced followers, then a Georgite and social demo- 
crat, then he joined the Salvation Army, became a noted 
captain in it, and had charge of one of their farm settle- 
ment's. The General used to send all the loafers to Davey 
to be drilled into industrious habits ; and he did drill them ! 
Set them such an example that he regularly shamed the 
idlest of them." 

" And an excellent plan that was." 

" 111 tell you one thing he did. Their horse died just 
after they had finished ploughing. There was no money 
to buy another, but the work must go on somehow Well, 
what does Davey do ? Harnessing himself to the harrow, 
and calling on the Lord to help him, started drawing it 
across the field. When the others saw this, first one and 
then another laid hold, and at last all but one were racing 
that harrow over the ground in a way it had never gone 
before. When they got back to the start-line, Davey 
picked up the cart-whip, walked deliberately over to 
where the defaulter was standing, and said very gravely, 
' Dick, I know thoo's a longing to do something for the 
Lord. We are nobbut a lot of unprofitable servants ; just 
thoo take this whip and try if thoo can't help us to get on 
a bit faster. Don't be afraid to lay it on if thoo thinks 
any one's neglecting his duty.' Then he went back to the 
harrow, and a hearty 'Praise the Lord! ' burst from every 
lip when Dick threw down the whip and followed him." 

" He seems a most interesting person. Is a youth they 
call Jack Thompson any relation of his ? " 

" His grandson," answered one of the girls, and, turning 
towards her, Mr. Newman saw that it was Jenny, late 
athlete, but now an industrious member of society. 
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" Then he certainly comes of a good stock." 

" Ay ! and ho is not one to disgrace it. A better lad 
never stood in shoe leather ! But come, girls, we must be 
moving on, or we shall not be finished before sundown. 
You will excuse us, sir ? " 

" Certainly," and again dismissed, Mr. Newman strolled 
on. 

At the top of the lane was a gate, beyond which were 
the public pastures, where all the cattle of the commune 
were grazing together. They were just being collected in 
front of a large low building, with broad overhanging 
eaves, under which the milkers were busy. Beyond a 
courteous greeting, no notice was taken of the stranger ; 
he was simply made free of the place, and allowed to 
wander about it at pleasure. 

Mr. Newman stood for some minutes watching the sleek 
creatures chewing the cud of content as they patiently 
waited for their turn. Except at a cattle show, he had 
never seen such a collection of well-bred cattle. Not a 
sorry one was to be seen in the herd, so he could not avoid 
expressing his admiration of them. 

" Ay ! ay ! they'll bear looking at," answered the milker 
to whom he spoke. " Our council are not daft enough to 
keep bad 'uns. They cost just as much to feed as the 
best, so all bad milkers go to the butcher." 

" But it must have been very expensive at the start." 

" Why so ? They bought a dozen good yearlings, with 
a pedigree bull, and kept their calves for the dairy, so it- 
was no very great outlay. Now we swap bulls every year 
with one of our neighbours, and so both their strain and 
ours is kept up to what it should be." 

Thanking his informant, Mr, Newman entered the cheese 
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and butter factory. It was a large and airy building, but 
by no means a show place. The fittings were of the 
simplest character, though all the best daiiy appliances 
were to be found in it, and a dozen deft-handed young 
women were plying their craft in a quiet, business-like 
fashion. Several of the younger girls, he was told, 
delivered milk twice a day at the different houses. 

At some distance to the rear were the piggeries, to 
"which the buttermilk was carried by a number of lads, who 
also were charged with keeping the sties in a clean and 
wholesome condition. 

The whole of this establishment was worked on co- 
operative principles, every adult member of the community 
owning at least one share, while all who were employed in 
it were paid a fixed salary, the average being twenty 
shillings a week. The managers were elected to the 
various posts by the votes of the shareholders, and anyone 
who had been a member of the staff for ten years had the 
right to be proposed. They held ofiice for three years 
only, but were eligible for re-election unless over sixty 
years of age. Then they retired on full pay. 

Every adult had his or her house and half-acre garden, 
so there was ample scope for a pleasant useful life, with a 
certain provision for old age, unless the post held was lost 
through misconduct, and that was an almost unknown con- 
tingency. 

Eeturning to the main road, Mr. Newman pursued his 
investigation with redoubled interest. Presently he came 
to the co-operative factory, a handsome, cheerful structure 
in a fine open situation. It consisted of a series of spa- 
cious workshops, radiating from a common centre. There, 
by means of a copious stream, brought through pipes from 
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a neighbouring hill, electric power was generated and dis- 
tributed just as it was required by the workers. Every- 
thing which could be advantageously manufactured was 
here produced, and what was not required by the com- 
munity was disposed of by allied stores in other parts of 
the kingdom. 

Those who were employed worked under the same con- 
ditions as those which prevailed at the dairy farm ; the 
hours for labour being from eight to twelve, and from two 
to six, so there was ample time for home duties, recreation, 
and self-improvement. The consequence was the people 
were a healthy, intelligent race, who esteemed all work as 
equally honourable, and regarded habitual idleness as the 
degradation of manhood. 

" Do you not, sometimes, find it difficult to get people to 
work harmoniously together ? " asked the visitor of the 
superintendent who showed him round the shops and ex- 
plained everything which interested him. 

" And what should they quarrel about ? " he answered 
in a tone of surprise. " Everyone chooses his or her occu- 
pation, knows what has to be done, and, the work being 
congenial, takes an interest in it and does his or her best." 

" But sometimes work has to be done which is not con- 
genial." 

" Quite true! but there the strong sense of duty prevails. 
Besides, the only chance of obtaining improved conditions 
is to carry out the good old rule : ' Whatever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might.' " 

" But how does that apply ? " 

" In this way ! All who have been twelve months in 
one shop have a collective veto on any appointment in it, 
which the manager desires to make. A fortnight's notice 
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must be given before any new worker can be introduced on 
trial, and if the candidate has a bad record, a majority are 
sure to protest." 

" Then the managers can only make a provisional 
appointment ? " 

" Certainly ! Why should they do more ? If the new- 
comer does not blend with the spirit of the place, lacks 
intelligence, or in a whole year fails to acquire the skill of 
an efiScient worker, surely it is better that he or she should 
try something else." 

" Perhaps so ; but to me it seems that this is a matter 
which should be left with the managers ? " 

" Why so ? Those who work with the probationer are 
best able to judge of his or her qualifications ; and as the 
approved workers are very jealous of the reputation of 
their shop, they naturally refuse to elect anyone who is 
not likely to uphold it." 

" But does not this have a disastrous effect on the re- 
jected candidates ? " 

" We don't find it so. In the first place, by our system, 
favouritism is practically elided. The election is made by 
a ballot of an absolutely impartial constituency, and any 
canvassing would certainly extinguish the candidates' hopes 
of success ; consequently only those who are really suit- 
able seek for nominations." 

" Are many candidates rejected ? " 

" No ; I have been here over fifteen years ; during that 
time only five have been black-balled, and all those were in 
the first seven years." 

" But where did you find the capital to start these 
works with ? " 

" Well, you see, we thought it a bit unmanly to howl at 
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the well-berthed, 'you get out that we may get in ; ' nor 
did we believe in the coddling policy of National Work- 
shops and Old Age Pensions ; we wanted to win our own 
fortune by our own labour, so we just saved up a bit, and 
then started with our own earned money." 

" That, surely, must have been a long and tedious 
process ? " 

" Not a bit of it ! A thousand workers subscribed a 
shilling a week. This, at the end of a year, gave us 
£2,600, and with that we opened a small shop, paying 
those engaged in it at the ordinary wage rate. By the 
end of the second year, including profit, we had £5,460, so 
could start another shop in another trade, and take on 
another lot of hands. The upshot was, at the end of twelve 
years all our thousand subscribers were employed in their 
own works, and everyone had £60 capital in the business. 
We had no need to borrow money, so there was no capital- 
ist sweating us for interest, and every farthing of profit 
went direct to those who had earned it. This has enabled 
us to arrange that when anyone is disabled or past work, 
his or her wages shall still be paid in full, while the share 
of the accumulated capital makes a temporary provision for 
those who are left when a death occurs. Of course, when 
we had sufficient money in the business the subscriptions 
ceased, and the profits were divided every year, except in 
the case of a new hand, whose portion was retained till it 
amounted to a full share in the working capital." 

" Any way you seem to have solved several very difficult 
social problems." 

" Yes, satisfactorily and finally ! With us every worker 
can live comfortably. We have no poor. The aged and 
disabled have the right to a proper maintenance, and as no 
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worker wants to borrow money, no one can live in idleness 
and still keep his capital intact.'' 

" That is far better than I could have hoped for. ' But 
how do you manage in case of sickness or accident ? Is 
there any fund to which a contribution would be accept- 
able?" 

An ominous flash darkened the superintendent's face as 
he answered very curtly : '' No wise man would offer such 
a thing ! We don't accept charity in Frankfield. Is there 
anything further I can do for you, sir ? " 

"Nothing but shake hands and forgive my indiscretion," 
replied Mr. Newman, his voice quivering with emotion. 

" Ay ! ay ! you meant kindly, and you're a stranger to 
Frankfield ; you don't know our ways. Money isn't a\ hat 
it used to be. When a man has his birthright in the land 
and is able to work for his own living, what does he ■« ant 
with other people's money? Let them keep it and do 
what they like with it. Well, good-day, sir." And with 
a kindly hand-grasp the men parted, each thinking belter 
of the other. 
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Chapter VI. 



A RETROSPECT. 

^EiT-j^HEN Mr. Newman returned to the club he found 
X^w that a letter was awaiting him. It was from Mr. 
Brightly, who expressed a hope that they should have the 
pleasure of seeing him at their evening meeting. A seat 
would be reserved in case he should find it convenient to 
attend. 

Accordingly, after tea he started for the hall, taking 
with him a letter he had written, to post by the way. lie 
arrived in good time, but already nearly all the places were 
occupied, and numbers of others were trooping in ; how- 
ever, the caretaker was on the look out, and piloted him to 
a seat in the front row, where he could see and hear 
perfectly. 

As the clock chimed seven, Mr. Brightly appeared, 
accompanied by half a dozen intelligent looking men, and 
all took their places on the platform. Somewhat to his 
surprise, Mr. Newman found that his friend of the hay- 
field was the renowned lecturer. lie had the right to 
wear a scholar's gown, and the insignia of a D.C.L., but he 
preferred the ordinary garb of the people. There was no 
self -consciousness in his demeanour, but a kindly cheerful- 
ness of manner which put every one at his ease, and when 
his keen eyes caught sight of the stranger, he waved a 
friendly welcome to him, which showed that he really was 
glad his invitation had been accepted. 

S<5 soon as the leaders were seated, the orchestra rose 
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and gave a fraternal anthem in a very creditable manner, 
and the catholicity of its sentiments were heartily re- 
sponded to by the audience. 

When the applause had somewhat subsided, Mr. Brightly 
came forward anS took his stand behind the flower-be- 
decked lecture table. 

He waited for a moment while the audience settled 
themselves to listeuj and then, speaking very slowly, in a 
clear sonorous voice, he said : 

"Brothers and sisters; this is our twenty-first anniver- 
sary, and I do not think we can do better than celebrate 
our coming of age by reviewing our fraternal evolution, 
and endeavouring to punctuate the lessons which ex- 
perience has taught us. 

" We have sought to realise that universal brotherhood 
which has been the aspiration of good men and women in 
all ages. One of the most interesting experiments in this 
direction was made towards the close of the last century 
by the Theosophical Society 

"Unhappily, human frailties soon began to manifest 
themselves, and men's ideas of liberty of conscience proved, 
in practice, to demand the dominance of their own convic- 
tions, and, as these were necessarily imperfect, differences 
speedily arose. 

"Then the first Theosophists were mostly Spiritualists, 
dissatisfied with the phenomena they had witnessed, and 
ready to embrace any system which promised them a com- 
mand of the occult forces of nature, and a hope of solving 
the mysteries of her operations. 

"Madame Blavatsky had studied the Scandinavian, 
Indian, and Egyptian mythologies, perceived their essential 
unities, and endeavoured to synthesise these and those 
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of all other systems in those wonderful literary con- 
glomerates, 'Isis Unveiled,' and 'The Secret Doctrine.' 

" The study of these books by her followers increased the 
thirst for mysticism, and as the ' Universal Brotherhood ' 
had not been received with universal acclaim, and was 
getting into a somewhat flabby condition, it was decided 
to stiffen its invertebrate mass by instituting an inner 
circle, who should receive special instructions in occultism, 
and devote themselves to the study of Oriental literature. 
This, of course, implied a limitation, for but few are fitted 
for such pursuits, and so the Universal Brotherhood 
became of minor importance, and the advocacy of it was 
feeble and uncertain. 

"Meantime another Brotherhood had been formed by 
General Booth on a strictly dogmatic basis The most 
mystical Scriptures were accepted in their plain, literal and 
grammatical sense. A physical Christ was substituted for 
a spiritual Saviour, and the Deity was spoken of with a 
familiarity which often bordered on irreverence. 

"But the grotesque vulgarity of the proceedings, 'and 
fearless dogmatism of the teaching were just what the 
submerged masses could understand ; and as sobriety and 
cleanliness were insisted on, every convert was raised in 
the social scale, and made both physically and morally a 
better man or woman. 

"Then came the glorious gospel of Labour which evoked 
the true nobility of man, and made every soldier feel that 
inutility is degradation. 

"All this was most admirable, but, better still, beneath 
this physical regeneration a subtler sentiment had been 
evolved and fostered, till at last the true Godliness which 
consecrates all to the good of others became the dominant 
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principle of Salvationists. Think of the heroic effoits of the 
Slum Brigade, of the faith of the poor who parted with 
their hard-won pence in the self-denial weeks, and who 
still loved the Lord and reverenced His vicegerent who 
suggested the sacrifice to them ; and then say if there is 
not a grandeur in such piety which shames the tawdry 
inefficiency of genteel frivolity typified in ritualism. 

"Neither must we overlook the Little Sisters of the 
poor — ^the countless benevolent organisations, nor the 
ceaseless labours of the Christ-like clergy in the cause 
of love. With sublime self-sacrifice the delicate and 
refined shared the coarse life of the down-trodden — the 
pure felt no degradation in the meanest tasks— no shame 
in their fellowship with the fallen. 

" The success of these forms of fraternity, by breaking 
down class antipathies, enabled us to establish that bond 
of Brotherhood which now so happily unites us, and which 
teaches us to respect alike all religious creeds, provided 
they are held in charity, all philosophical speculations 
which are not advanced as ultimate verities. 

" Another great cause of our prosperity, the nationalisa- 
tion of the land, was rendered possible by the spirit which 
had thus been evoked, for, till a people is fitted to be free, 
true liberty is impossible for them. Much leisure and 
high wages are a curse, not a blessing, to those who 
lack intelligent self-control and who have no taste for 
recreations which enlarge and elevate the mind. But on 
the other hand, those who neither toil nor spin are not; 
members of Society who have any special claims to 
favour or forbearance. When a class has established 
an hereditary claim to control the use of that from, 
which all must derive their means of existence, then 
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freedom has ceased to exist. Fijiier such circumstances 
every one must starve or pay what his landlord chooses 
to demand of him. 

" Some of us remember what life was under those con- 
ditions. How ceaseless toil and constant privation were 
the portion of the industrious, while a favoured few 
' luxuriated in laziness,' and scorned all toilers as mere 
Beasts of burden, which a partial Providence had created 
to be the slaves of their caprices. 

" We must not, however, think harshly of those who thus 
dominated us. They had been bora into their social state 
just as we had been born into ours, and they were quite 
within their leg-al rights when they retained for their 
own use that which was equitably the birth-right of all. 
Most of them, too, exercised their power in a kind and 
considerate manner, so we must not impute class delin- 
quences to innocent individuals. Still, this monopoly was 
a gross injustice, a cruel wrong to those who were born 
on the land and must live by it. 

" The people did a wise and righteous deed when they 
insisted that this class privilege should forthwith be extin- 
guished by the authority which had created it. That was 
happily and equitably accomplished ; and now, every one 
has the right to occupy, on fair terms, as much land as he 
or she can use profitably without hiring labour, his tenancy 
of it is secure, and no one can deprive any man of the 
fruits of his own industry. 

" The possibility of a man being able to support his 
family by his own labour if four acres of average 
land were placed at his disposal, on equitable terms, 
was long disputed, but we, who live in Frankfield, can 
only smile at such an objection. A hundred families are 
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very comfortable on such ground plots. But here we are 
not all bound to be agriculturdnbts. We believe that 
as far as possible each community should produce all 
which it requires so if a man prefers employment in a 
co-operative store or factory he can have it, and he 
finds that his share of the profits will amply provide for 
his reasonable wants, so instead of the flower of our youth 
being drawn into towns to work as wage-takers where the 
labour market is already overstocked, they can follow 
occupations which are best suited to them under conditions 
worthy of a free man, and where ordinary industry will 
assure them a happy home. 

" Upder such circumstances, what is the value of wealth 
to its possessor. He may buy whatever he pleases, except 
land ; but he cannot enslave labour, so generally whatever 
he desires to be done he must do it with his own hands, 
and if he does it badly, he must suffer for his own incom- 
petence, while the accumulation of superfluities soon 
becomes a nuisance to hira. 

" Thus, with us, artificial distinctions have been abol- 
ished — all are noblemen who act nobly and work well for 
the good of others. What admirable results this reform 
has produced are evident to all of you, and we have reason 
to hope that, with our ever increasing mental culture, still 
better times are in store for us. But to have given these 
rights to a people who had not learned that in a real 
democracy social duty must precede private gain, would 
only have been placing a premium on idleness and ensuring 
a disastrous reaction. 

" Then there is another class who have contributed very 
largely to our success. During the past century, those 
indomitable fighters for Truth, the men of science, have 
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exploded most of those theological paradoxes which|once 
were paraded as divine revelations, and authority founded 
on unverifiable assertions is no longer esteemed as more 
trustworthy than reason. The consequence is we can 
prove all things and hold fast that which is good without 
fear of social exclusion or clerical denunciation. 

" But after all, our possibilities of knowledge are strictly 
limited, and this must ever be remembered when we are 
tempted to boast of our attainments. When they have 
tracked the sequences of evolution to the utmost verge of 
consciousness, are not our deepest thinkers obliged to 
admit that while a first cause is a logical necessity, 
' none by searching can discover God.' 

'■ Now, that being so, who shall dare to dogmatise about 
Him? Does not any attempt to limit Deity, by personifica- 
tion, convict us of presumption ? What then shall we say 
of those who in their zeal for God, which was not accord- 
ing to knowledge, dared to depict the All-Love as an 
affronted egoist whose wrath could be appeased only by 
the blood of a human sacrifice ? 

" We cannot, we would not condemn them, for truly 
they believed that they were the elect of God, and ever 
were ready to die for the Faith which, according to their 
traditions, ' was once delivered to the Saints.' At most 
we can only pray. Father, forgive them ! they knew not 
what they did. 

" But, happily, the Truth has made us free. As Salvation- 
ists and other earnest Christians realised that the Absolute 
is unknowable, they became more Christ-like in feeling, and 
at ies^ifch they admitted that the dogmas formulated by 
their forefathers were but gropings after truth. The 
creeds which consigned their brothers and sisters to 
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■eternal misery, on account of their honest but unorthodox 
■convictions, became more and more difficult to harmonise 
with love and justice. 

'• They whose whole lives were devoted to the good of 
others could not regard error as crime, nor reverence an 
' Omnipotent ' whose spirit was less holy than their own ; 
and so a truly Catholic Church was evolved where at last 
we can all meet on a neutral platform and acknowledge 
■our brotherhood with every one who, in any way, seeks 
Truth through his love for the light of it. 

"Beyond doubt there is a Sublime Intelligence which 
controls the Creative Forces and orders the specialisation 
•of Being, wisely and well." As loving children we seek 
this Father of our spirits and accept 'that' m ms, which 
responds harmoniously to His Will, as the true Christ, our 
only Saviour ! When we obey the intuitions which thus 
come to^us from the Infinite, and h\imbly endeavour to 
translate them into corresponding actions, are we not 
■co-workers with God and manifestors of the Divine love 
which ceaselessly labours for the good of all. Is there 
anyone here who does not esteem it his greatest gain, 
his highest honour, to spend and be spent in such a cause ! 
I think not." 

A gentle murmur of assent followed these words, and 
Mr. Brightly sat down, feeling he had not spoken in vain. 

After a brief pause to allow the people to re-settle 
themselves, and permit those to leave whose duties re- 
quired it, the services of the orchestra were again in 
request, and they sang half a dozen glees, choruses, and 
madrigals, interspersed with suitable solos. So the time 
passed pleasantly till nine, when Mr. Brightly wished 
them a good night, and the meeting broke up. 
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Mr. Newman lingered to thank his host, and the two 
-walked homeward together. 

" What surprises me," he said, " is the intelligence with 
which the people listened to such a lecture as yours. 
Rustics used to be rather dull-brained." 

"That is quite a thing of the past, and was quite con- 
trary to the order of Nature. When you get a healthy 
body, you ought also to find a reasonable soul." 

" But how did you set about it ? " 

"We began by training the children to enquire and to 
think. They interested their parents and incited them to 
learn ; so evening classes had to be formed, and thus cul- 
ture was imparted to all. It was a bit tedious at first, but 
that is over now, and teaching is a pleasure to us. Come 
and see our schools in the morning. I will call for you 
at nine sharp.'' 

Mr. Newman gladly assented, and so they parted. 
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Chaptee VII. 
SEED SOWING. 

^iniHE school-house at Frankfield was an attractive 
^^^ building one hundred feet long by fifty feet wide. 
On one side of it was a long shed fitted as a gymnasium, 
on the other a bath-house where swimming was taught 
to every pupil. Around the buildings the gropnd was 
asphalted, but there were plenty of flower beds and shrub- 
beries to enliven it. 

When Mr. Newman and his conductor arrived the next 
morning the scholars wers undergoing a short physical 
drill in the fore-court. They were marshalled according 
to their position in class quite irrespective of sex, nor 
was any such distinction recognised in the teachers, fitness 
being the sole qualification. 

Having gone through their appointed exercise in a 
satisfactory manner, the children were marched once 
round the school -house, dispersed at the entrance, and 
then found their way to their places within. 

After introducing the visitor to the master and teachers, 
Mr. Brifijhtly proposed that while the morning lecture was 
given they should look round the place and return in time 
for the examination on it which was to follow. , 

Accordingly, having just entered the great hall, they 
had a glimpse of the infants bustling into their quarters, 
and noted the two comfortable class rooms on the other 
side ; they next descended a dozen steps to the ground level 
and thence passed into the basement. Lavatories were 
under the Infant School and class-rooms, while the space 
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under the hall was devoted to a club-room, with workshops 
beyond, where, in play hours, all who desired instruction 
were taught such arts and handicrafts as would amuse or 
advantage them in after life. Some of the wood-carving, 
metal work, and modelling called forth Mr. Newman's 
warmest commendation, whilst the turnery and cabinet 
work were very creditable indeed. The club room was 
divided into two compartments, in one of which conversa- 
tion was permitted, while in the other silence was enjoined. 
The use of these rooms was much appreciated, and tempo- 
rary exclusion from them was the only punishment ever 
inflicted on a scholar. 

The ground occupied had a frontage of three hundred 
feet, a depth of one thousand. The asphalte was continued 
for a hundred feet, beyond the building, after which were 
the childrens' gardens, which consisted of plots twenty -five 
feet square. One side was assigned to the girls, the other 
to the boys, a ten feet road dividing them andjeading to 
the cricket field, which occupied the five hundred feet 
which ran from the gardens to the boundary. 

When these had been duly inspected they returned Co 
the Hall and found the master ready to begin the examina- 
tion. His first question was, " What has our lecture been 
about this morning ? " 

" Man ! " answered a chorus^of small voices. 

" What is man ? " 

" An animal," responded a sturdy youth of twelve. " He 
is born, eats, drinks, breeds and dies like the rest of them." 

" Quite true, Tommy, so he does, but that is hardly how 
we have been looking at him to-day," 

"A social animal " amended a bright- looking girl who 
had caught the master's eye. 
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" And what is a social animal ? " 

" One that likes company and lives with others.'' 

" Just as rabbits, sheep, and cows do," interjected 
Tommy, looking mischievously sagacious ; but the master 
ignored him and asked " Why do men and women form 
societies ? " 

" For company," " for safety," " to make life better by 
co-operation," came promptly from various members of the 
class. 

"All right. And what can each man contribute to 
society ? " 

Seeing that the children looked puzzled, the master 
signed to a youth of seventeen who had been selected for 
scholastic training. 

The lad gave a protesting look, but finding that the 
master really wished it, after a moment's thought, he 
answered " Nothing but himself. He brings nothing else 
into the world, and no one can give that which he does not 
possess." 

" Quite true, Willie ; no man possesses more than him- 
self ; in that all men are equals ; but certain things, land 
for instance, are created by Nature, which are necessary 
for man's existence. Does he not also contribute his share 
in the right to use these things ? " 

" This right existed before he was born ; his birth added 
nothing to it ; his death will not diminish it. His right, 
therefore gives nothing to Society. Land, air and water 
are what Nature has provided to sustain life, they are to 
be used by all but possessed by none." 

" What is the duty of Society in regard to these things ?" 

" To secure to each of its members such control of them 
as will enable any industrious person to obtain a suiBciency 
of the necessaries and enjoyments of life." 
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" Then a monopoly of them ought not to be permitted ?" 

"A monopoly of land is the ruin of freedom. In no well- 
ordered society can it be permitted, so the English law 
denies its absolute ownership to any subject." 

" How then did certain Englishmen claim to be land 
owners ? " II 

The landlord system of holding it depended on certain 
immoral edicts issued by a dominant class in their own 
interest. Directly those edicts were repudiated, the titles 
they created became void, and the people regained their 
right to use their own land for their own benefit." 

"Has this "repeal" we had better call it, been bene- 
ficial ? " 

" It has substituted plenty for want, strength for feeble- 
ness, liberty for slavery, content for despair." 

" What is the proper moral foundation of society ? " 

" Truth," answered several scholars simultaneously. 

" What is truth ? " 

" Saying what is right," " telling things as they are," 
were the solutions offered. 

The master waited for a moment, and then again looked 
at Willie, who with a faint blush and timid glance towards 
the visitors answered : 

" That which neither deceives nor is deceived." 

"And what is that?" 

" The reality of things." 

"Then every man or woman in society should seek to 
know the truth — should act in accordance with their 
perception of it, and utter no word which he or she thinks 
will induce others to believe anything to be that which he 
or she knows it is not." 

A quick gleam of intelligence flitted over the upturned 
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faces, showing' that to the extent of their capacities, the 
scholars had grasped the master's meaning. 

" And what is he or she who does not do this ? " 

" A liar ! " came in an indignant roar. 

" But are not some lies excusable — a white lie for 
instance ? " 

'• No," was the universal response. 

" A coward's He," commented Tommy, " a aneak off 
rather than face consequences." 

A smile of approval sparkled on Mr. Newman's face, and 
he was about to express his satisfaction, when Mr. Brightly 
checked him. 

" And what is a man's first duty in society ? " 

" To work for his own living," answered several- 

"What is his right?" 

" The common right to employ for his own benefit all 
things which Nature has provided for the common good,'' 
answered Willie. 

" What do you mean by the common right ? " 

" The right of one accorded with the rights of all." 

" If a man has this right and refuses to work, what 
should be done with him ? " 

" Turned out of society," was the general response. 

" And left to starve ? " 

" Yes, till he consents to work." 

" Should a man or woman ever accept over-payment for 
work done ? take tips, for instance ? " 

" No," was the unanimous answer. 

"Why?" 

" Because it would be mean." 

" And what would you girls do with a mean boy ? " asked 
the master, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 



" Do ! Have nothing whatever to do with him. I should 
think not," answered the beauty of the school, with a con- 
temptuous toss of her chestnut curls. 

" Try to make him ashamed of himself," replied a meek 
little maiden, blushing as she said it. 

" And try to keep him straight afterwards, eh, Polly ? " 
commented the master in a bantering tone. " But now, 
I think we've had enough for one morning. We've settled 
that a society must be founded on truth ; that every man 
has a common right to labour which he is bound to exercise 
for his own sustenance and for the common good. That 
no man can have the right to monopolise land, the use of 
which is a necessity for all ; and that anyone who accepts 
from another more than his service has earned, destroys 
his self-respect, and loses the esteem of all true and 
honourable people ; so get out your slates and let us do 
a little arithmetic." 

" There is just one question I should like to ask your 
scholars, if I may," said Mr. Newman. 

" By all means," answered the master, and then the 
rough-clad visitor asked : — 

" What is your opinion of a nobleman of the old sort ? 
An earl ! say Earl Brasfort ? " 

" They don't know anything about him. He does not 
work with us," answered a tall girl, a pupil teacher. 

" Nor anywhere else that ever I heard of. Be does not 
do all the good he might do." 

" Do you, Tommy ? " asked Mr. Brightly very gently, 
and the young censor hung his head, while the reprover 
led their visitor out of the school-house. 

Very thoughtful was Mr. Newman as he paced slowly 
along the road, and apparently his companion did not care 
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to disturb his reflections. As if moved by the revival of 
an old habit he turned out of the main road and entered 
a quiet little lane which led to the castle. Here nature 
retained the aspect she had worn for centuries, save that 
here and there an old tree had perished from decay, leaving 
a gap in the hedge-row. The park palings, toOj were 
perhaps a little more covered with moss and ivy, while 
sundry patches in them attested that their efiBciency was 
well looked after, but collectively, the surroundings were 
unchanged. The same rooks seemed tenanting the same 
elms, building the same nests, fighting the same fights, 
and rearing the same broods which they always had done — 
and a very wistful look gathered in the sailor's face as he 
noted these things. 

Just as they reached the main entrance, the gates were 
flung open, and a stout florid person drove out in a smart 
dog-cart Directly he caught sight of them he reined in 
his horse. 

" Ah ! Mr. Brightly, good morning, sir ; I was just 
driving in to see you ; and a frown darkened his face as if 
the errand was very distasteful to him. 

He started as he met the glance Mr. Newman gave him, 
ere he walked on, and asked in an undertone, " Who's that 
with you ? " 

" A Mr. Newman who is staying at the Club ; he seems 
a very kindly intelligent fellow. But what are you 
wanting with me ? " 

" Oh, ay ! I've had a letter from those lawyer folk in 
London. Where is the stupid thing," and he fumbled in 
his multitudinous pockets, glancing askance at the retreat- 
ing figure. "Ah ! here it is ! '' and he extracted an official- 
looking document which he opened and began to read. 



" Earl Brasfort having been informed that the people of 
Frankfield purpose holding some sports in the month of 
August next ensuing ; he instructs us to apprise you that 
he places his castle, grounds and park at Frankfield at the 
disposal of the Committee, for as many days as they may 
require to use them. This you will intimate to the 
Committee at your earliest convenience. His lordship 
further requires that you and all employed on the estate, 
will do their utmost to promote the enjoyment of his 
good friends and neighbours — Yours obediently, 

" Spencer, Spencee & Driver." 

" Isn't that a pretty kettle of fish. D d nonsense, I 

call it. However, the Earl says so, and it has to be done. 
Better perhaps take the letter and read it to your Com- 
mittee, and then let me know what are their requirements. 
Pretty state of affairs that I have to take instructions from 
such like. Good-day, sir.'' And giving his horse a 
spiteful flick, he rattled down the road leaving the 
astonished recipient of his news to rejoin his companion. 

" Seems rather a testy old gentleman- Who is he ? " 
remarked Mr Newman. " Had nothing very unpleasant 
to communicate, I hope ? " 

"Most assuredly not to me, but particularly so to him. 
He is Mr. Whimborn, Lord Brasfort's agent, and has 
received instructions to place the castle and grounds at 
our disposal for the forthcoming sports. Poor fellow 1 
with all his antiquated high Tory notions, it is a sad 
come-down for him to have to obey the instructions of 
people he so despises." 

" Do him a world of good. And where is the sense of 
keeping this fine old place shut up year after year, and no 
one getting a day's pleasure out of it. But come, we 
must be returning, it is almost dinner time.'' 

" You had better come and take pot-luck with me," said 
Mr. Brightly, and his invitation was accepted as frankly as 
it was given. 



Chapter VIII. 



A TRUE DEMOCRAT. 

^IpiHE position of Henry Standfast was as exceptional as 
'*ffi' his personality. Already an able lawyer, at an early 
age he had succeeded to his father's practice at Frank- 
field, and had been appointed to carry out the measures 
incident to Land Nationalisation in this locality. For a 
time that business had sensibly increased his income, but 
when all the transfers had been effected, and the people 
were established in their respective holdings, but little 
remained for him to do. 

As a student he had been much impressed by old 
Bracton's aphorism, " Law is the perfection of reason; it 
always intends to conform thereunto, and that which is 
not reason is not law.'' 

Now being a just man, as well as an acute logician, he 
reasoned in this wise : " All equitable laws are formulated 
public convictions ; those convictions are deduced from 
social experience, and laws are enacted for the benefit of 
all. It could not therefore be either right or reasonable 
for an adept to abuse the confidence of his clients, and 
foster a contentious spirit in order to create a market 
for his legal knowledge, and acumen.'' 

When consulted, therefore, he was always a conciliator, 
so instead of conducting many profitable lawsuits and 
creating " envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness," 
he carried out not the letter, but the spirit of the law, 
which was to determine social differences in an equitable 
manner. Consequently, he soon had little but arbitrations 
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to depend upon ; however, being a man of simple tastes, 
with no encumbrances, he dih'gently cultivated his hold- 
ing, and contrived to earn an honest and comfortable 
living. He enjoyed the confidence and respect of the 
whole community, was president of the municipal council, 
and became great by being the servant of all. 

Profoundly versed in social science and an apt student 
of history, he had become convinced that until men are 
trained to a right employment of them, large wages and 
much leisure are a curse rather than a blessing to the 
working classes. 

Now the new order of things had assured to each indi- 
vidual the full benefit of his or her own industry, and 
freed every one alike from a hireling's obligations, and 
the communistic dictation of trades' unions. But even 
supposing that every one diligently performed his social 
duties and cultivated the land to the best of his ability, 
there was of necessity much time when, owing to climatic 
conditions, field labour must be suspended, while in-door 
industries were not always practicable. It was therefore 
most desirable that some resort, better than the ale house, 
should be provided for the enforced idlers. 

To meet this difficulty Henry induced the Council to 
convert the Brasfort Arms into a social club house, became 
its managing director and steward, gradually increased its 
capabilities, and fostered sobriety and rational enjoyment, 
uncil at last its frequenters were weaned from their bestial 
cravings and acquired a taste for the higher life which 
had been made possible for them. 

Of course at first there was considerable resistance on 
the part of habitual topers, and sometimes open rebellion. 

One Saturday evening Bill Bo(Jser refused to have his 
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potation limited to two pints of beer and, throwing down 
the price upon the counter, he demanded a further supply 

When this was firmly refused he poured forth a torrent 
of foul language, thrust the bar-tender aside, and was pro- 
ceeding to help himself when Mr. Standfast, leaving the 
game of draughts he was playing, arrested his hand and 
sent him staggering into the middle of the room. 

Shaking off those who would restrain him. Bill hurled his 
huge bulk on his slim reprover. Dazed by the sudden 
affray, none offered to interpose and it seemed, for a mo- 
ment, as if brute force must of necessity triumph over the 
champion of order. But Henry was a practised athlete, 
and stood his ground in manly self-reliance. 

Blinded by rage Bill rushed upon him — ^there was a keen 
glitter in his opponent's eye — a sudden grapple — a dexter- 
ous twist — a well-timed sweep of the left foot — and with 
a thud, which made the glasses jingle on the table, the 
assailant measured his length on the floor where, for some 
seconds, he lay wondering what had happened to him, and 
but vaguely associating his downfall with the kindly 
gentleman who was courteously assisting him to rise. 

" I hope you have not hurt yourself , Bonser, ' said Henry 
in sympathetic tones. 

Bill glared at him in ill-suppressed fury, muttered inco- 
herently, and aimed a savage, but ineffectual, blow at a 
youth who was tittering at his discomfiture. 

" Can't I have the pint I've paid for ? " he demanded 
with a threatening gesture. 

" You know it is against our rules : you can have tea or 
coffee, or your money will be returned to you." 

" Damn your cat-lap ! who wants it ? I don't ! " 

" Either is capital to smoke with." 
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"May be! but I don't want to try it : beer's good 
enough for me, and alway has been. We never had any 
of this botheration till you came with your new-fangled 
notions, interfering with a man's rights and liberties in this 
way. Why don't you attend to your own business as your 
father did, and not go poking your nose into matters which 
don't concern you ? " 

" But this does concern me V It concerns every one 
who loves his brother man ! " 

"Brother man!" sneered the reprobate. "That be 
blowed ! can't you leave such humbug to the parsons, 
rat 'em ! I did think, anyway, Mr. Standfast, that you 
were a bit above that cant. We used to look upon you as 
a friend of the people. You were always sticking up for 
their rights, wer'nt you ? " 

'■ And did I never say anything about their duties ? " 

" Why, of course you did ! You were bound to soap 
over the gentle folk, else they'd been afeared on us " 

" And so you thought a man who could be tricky with 
others would be true to you ? Not very wise, that. Bill." 

" Don't I do my duty J " 

" Well, in the main, yes ! You work hard, speak the 
truth, pay your debts, help anyone you can, and, but for 
this beer, would be one of the best fellows in the village." 

"Now Mr. Standfast," he answered in a softer tone, 
" Don't be too hard upon a chap ; we are none of us quite 
perfect." 

" Bill," said a gentle voice close beside him, "won't you 
come now ? and not let supper spoil ; its quite ready for 

you." 

Her husband turned sharply round, but he was too sober 
to pour forth his customary maledictions on women who 
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meddled with their master's enjoyment, and her loving- 
anxious face pleaded silently with his better nature. 

" Yes, go, Bill,'' answered Henry, as he turned an in- 
quiring glance towards the director. " Go and get your 
supper comfortably, I'll be round in half an hour to have 
a pipe and a chat with you, and we'll try how coffee goes 
with it. I'll bring a packet of some prime we have just 
had in, and show Betty how to make it French fashion." 

" Allrighr, sir," he answered, a broad grin over-spread- 
ing his countenance, "come along, missis." 

Betty gave a quick look of thanks to Mr. Standfast, and 
then followed her lord and master out of the room. 

It may be added that the fresh coffee, made in a perco- 
lator borrowed from the club, proved so satisfactory a 
beverage, that Henry had but little difficulty in pursuading 
his host that it was far better than beer, and as that which 
was provided at the club was always bright and fragrant, 
Bill soon lost his craving for the grosser stimulant. Then 
as the saving on his beer money enabled Betty to improve 
their house comforts. Bill learned to take pride in his home, 
and many an hour was spent in his flower garden which 
would formerly have been wasted in the beer-house 

Another matter of national importance had been satis- 
factorily settled by Henry Standfast and his colleagues. 
When everyone, by his own free labour, could obtain a 
comfortable livelihood, and even the poorest were well 
dressed, had sufficient food to keep them in full bodily 
vigour, and but rarely were slaves of John Barleycorn, 
the recruiting sergeants found much more difficulty in dis- 
posing of the King's shillings. It therefore became evi- 
dent that if the Empire were ever plunged into serious 
hostilities the greater part of the army and militia must be 
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employed in defending her widely scattered- colonies, and 
consequently the main defence of the mother country 
must be entrusted to her volunteers. It therefore was of 
paramount importance that this force should be maintained 
in the highest state of eflSciency. 

The physical condition of the people left nothing to be 
desired. The natural and wholesome lives they led under 
the new system had given them a strength and power of 
endurance unequalled in the world's history, while their 
mental training had fitted them to receive any instruction 
which it might be found expedient to give them. It was 
therefore arranged that all boys and girls who attended 
the schools should practice athletic exercises, and be taught 
the elements of military drill. 

At fifteen the boys entered the cadet corps and were 
required to give two hours every Saturday to advanced 
drill, including long marches into the country. At eighteen 
they were given their choice of entering the ordinary 
ranks or of joining the artillery or engineer corps. At 
twenty-one their obligation to serve was at an end, but 
the habits which had been formed and the esprit de corp 
which had been acquired induced most of them to remain 
as volunteers, particularly as the young ladies looked ask- 
ance at anyone who deserted the colours. 

Consequently, at the county musters for autumn manoeu- 
vers, the Frankfield contingent was never under 500 well 
trained and hardy soldiers who, with a couple of months' 
constant practice would be a match for any fighters in the 
world. The artillery were especially effective, and took 
good care to be always provided with the best and newest 
guns in the service, while their practice was unequalled 
even by the regulars. This_was the crack corps, but to 
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belong to it entailed a considerable expenditure, and all 
candidates had to submit to the ordeal of a ballot. 

Mr Newman was specially interested in this force, and 
being invited to join it readily consented It was soon 
found that he was no novice, and when questioned, admit- 
ted that in his younger days he had been an artilleryman, 
and had even attained his captaincy, but for family reasons 
be had then retired from the service. 

As soon, then, as there was a vacancy he was elected 
to that grade, and proved himself a most efficient officer. 

At Prankfield, therefore, life was worthy of manhood. 
Instead of being wage-slaves, herding in reeking dens and 
driven to their daily tasks by the whip of want, wielded by 
a soul-sweatmg money grabber, all workers dwelt in 
pleasant houses, breathed untainted air, gloried in the 
unfogged sunshine, and freely co-operated for the com- 
mon good, each striving to do his best, and being well 
assured that none would deprive him of his due. 

Pleasant and congenial occupations had been found for 
their leisure hours, so the time for labour could safely be 
restricted. The fruits of the field were consumed on the 
spot where they were produced, so the cost of carriage 
had not to be added to the price of them, while the more 
delicate ones, instead of being in a stale and flabby con- 
dition, were eaten fresh and crisp, transferring their 
vitality to the consumer unimpared and unpolluted. For 
their surplus products they had established an economical 
mode of interchange with kindred communities, and so 
all were able to obtain many enjoyments which formerly 
had been the monopoly of priviliged classes. 

But best of all their lives had evolved that tone of high 
morality, independence and courtesy, which has ever been 
regarded as the God-mark of true gentility. 
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Chapter IX. 



A. NOOK OP PARADISE. 

KjENNY had foreseen that her father would bring Mr. 



Vd^ Newman to dinner, and he gave her a nod of approval 
as he noted the little extras with which she had garnished 
the table. 

A well-flavoured soup, a couple of fowls, and a supple- 
ment of delicious pastry would have satisfied much more 
fastidious feeders than those she catered for, in the dainty 
little dining room at Mr. Brightly's cottage. 

The room itself was a model of comfort and refinement. 
It was not over-crowded with inutilities ; a few choice 
pictures on the walls, some fine old bronzes on the mantle 
and sideboard, and a little rare but beautiful china, were 
all the ornamentation that was attempted. A time-toned 
Persian carpet, harmonized with the dark oak furniture, 
whose chairs seemed so restful and trustworthy, while the 
tinting of the walls and ceiling was delicately unobtrusive. 

The mingled perfumes of many flowers were wafted 
through the open windows, while scarcely were they 
seated than a fearless little song bird fluttered in, uttered 
a few notes of greeting, and then, with head turned know- 
ingly on one side, perched on a statue which stood behind 
Jenny, and waited till her hand laden with dainties came 
well within reach of him. Then there was a critical in- 
spection, a sudden choice, a twitter of thanks, and away 
he flitted with the prize. 

When dinner was over, they adjourned to the back 
garden where a couple of easy chairs with a rustic table 
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between them, were placed beneath a fine copper beech 
which gave a grateful shade, and made a musical rustle as 
the light wind toyed with tlie throng of leaves, and evoked 
the special life-note of each of them. 

A bottle of Chateau Margaux and a box of good cigars 
were placed before them, and then Jenny disappeared, 
leaving them to their own devices. 

" Upon my word, Brightly," remarked the guest, " you 
have a little paradise here, and yours seems quite an ideal 
life." 

" Yes ! I don't think I lack anything. A healthy occu- 
pation, comfortable surroundings, a few elegancies, two 
dear children, and the goodwill of my neighbours, with 
the knowledge that my own labour provides for my own 
wants — what more could any life offer me ? But what 
did you think of our school this morning ? " 

" Well, I hardly know. Surely much of that teaching 
was far beyond the comprehension of most of the pupils ? " 

" And designedly so. It is only by degrees that you 
can awaken intelligence. The same ideas have to be pre- 
sented over and over again, and never twice in the same 
form. By our system the lower classes get accustomed 
to the sound of the terminology, and as they rise higher 
and higher, they grasp more and more of its meaning, the 
phrases become instinct with knowledge, they perceive the 
relation of one to the other, till at last a lad like Willie 
masters the principles of philosophy, and is fitted to be- 
come an exponent of them. 

" Perhaps so ! perhaps so ! but it was all so different 
when I went to school." 

"Yes, in those days children had to learn pages of what, 
to them, were unmeaning sounds. Now the masters teach 
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significations, the desire to know is awakened, and then it 
is easy to impart knowledge " 

" But do you really think that this land qnestion is of 
vital importance ; should not old institutions be respected ? " 

" When a hojise is rotten from roof to foundation, and 
will stand no longer, would you respect obsolete require- 
ments and rebuild it on the old lines in the old way, or 
would you replace it according to present requirements, and 
use the improved materials which science has provided ? " 

" But was our land tenure so very objectionable?" 

" How could it possibly have been worse ? Why, four- 
fifths of the people were absolutely landless in their native 
land. Then look at the way in which town tenants were 
treated. Take Lord Brasfort's for instance." 

"Ah! how was that?" and leaning back in his chair 
Mr. Newman listened with set face and compressed lips, as 
his companion proceeded to enlighten him. 

"According to custom, his lordship left the management 
of his estate to an Agent who received a percentage upon 
the rental. Some twenty years ago the leases fell in, and 
dilapidations were claimed all round, even upon houses 
which it had been decided to pull down and not rebuild. 
In every case the agent refused to expend a penny of his 
lordship's money on the property, and insisted oai the 
houses being renovated, according to his dictation, at the 
cost of the tenants. In every case, too, the rent was 
raised, so instead of the agent pocketing his commission 
on a ground rent of say ten pounds, he took.it on the 
improved house rent of a hundred pounds with the certainty 
of getting it on £150 when the fresh leases expired in 
thirty years." 
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" But surely the tenants were free agents, they were 
not obhged to take leases which did not suit them ? " 

" In any case they were obliged to meet the outrageous 
claims for dilapidations. And where were they to go ? 
Besides, in most cases, to leave was to sacrifice the business 
connection on which they depended for a living. No, 
their choice was between ruin and blackmail, so the 
monopolist pocketed the plunder." 

" You do not mean to imply that Earl Brasfort knew 
that his agent was acting in this way ? '' 

" Not by any means. I do not believe that to this day 
his lordship knows how his income was so enormously 
increased ; but he might and should have known." 

" But how do you know that this really was done ?" 

" Why, in this way. I inherited an estate of some 
fifteen hundred a year in ground rents. My leases fell in 
at the same time as Lord Brasfort's, and my agent wished 
to treat my tenants in the same way. Not liking the look 
of his proposal, he endeavoured to quiet my scruples by 
assuring me that such was the customary practice. On 
my doubting" this, he took me to Lord Brasfort's agent, 
who was a relative of his. His statement was fully cor- 
roborated by this gentleman, and I was shown a copy of 
the new leases in which everything was arranged just as I 
have stated." 

" What did you do ? " 

" Refused point blank to be a party to such proceedings ; 
dismissed my agent ; had every house put into thorougli 
repair, renewed the leases on the old terms, and then, 
feeling that, as I had done nothing to created cr improve 
this proj-erty, by no principle of equity- could it possibly be 
mine, so I transferred my legal right to the Municipal 
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authorities, on condition that they repaid my outlay for 
repairs out of the first rents which they received. As for 
my ground rents, on consideration I felt I should be happier 
if I parted with them also, so they went to reduce the 
national debt. Then as I had earned some ten thousand 
pounds by my profession, I made way for a junior, put the 
money aside to accumulate for my motherless darlings, 
accepted a Government Lectureship, and have since main- 
tained myself by my own labour; and I am infinitely the 
happier for it." 

" I have not "the least doubt of it," answered Mr. 
Newman, as he rose from his chair and with knitted brows 
paced up and down for some minutes as if he was ponder- 
ing a momentous question. 

At last he returned to his seat, took a fresh cigar, and 
when it was well alight suddenly asked : 

" Would it be possible to obtain a decent little place at 
Prankfield ? I should like to settle here. I got tired of 
knocking about the world, so having saved a little money, 
I made over the ship to her crew on co-operative principles 
and am quite free to do as I please." 

Mr. Brightly saw that he was in earnest, and after a 
moment's consideration, answered : 

" It so happens that the place next to mine is vacant, 
owing to the death of the late tenant. The house is rather 
better than the people generally require, but would possibly 
suit you. Shall we walk round and look it over, then, if 
you wish, I think I can arrange that you shall have the 
offer of it." 

" By all means," replied Mr. Newman promptly, and 
telling Jenny that they would be back ia half-an-hour, 
they started on their tour -of inspection, 
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The house was the counterpart of Mr. Brightly's a 
cottage orn^e with high roof and over-hanging eaves. A 
cosy little porch, with a seat on each side of it, admitted to 
the entrance hall, from which doors opened right and left 
into the sitting rooms. The largest of them had a bay 
window looking out on the road, and glass doors at the 
other end opening into a conservatory from which was an 
entrance to the back garden. Above, there were three bed- 
rooms on the first floor, with a couple of attics over them. 

"How much dp you suppose will be the incoming?" 
asked Mr. Newman when they had gone over the house 
and land. 

" Well, I hardly know ! possibly about three hundred 
pounds, including the standing crops.'' 

" Will you kindly arrange the matter for me ? " 

" Most gladly. I shall be delighted to have you for a 
neighbour, and so will Jenny ; she thinks you a most 
romantic, mysterious person." 

" I am afraid 1 shall hardly realise her estimate of me," 
answered the sailor, with a quaint but expressive gesture, 
that was habitual to him. 

They found tea waiting on the lawn, and both the girls 
ready to welcome them, Jenny's youngest sister, who had 
dined with a young friend, having now returned from 
school ready for a romp with anyone. Her father caught 
her up in his arms and raced round the garden with her, 
she tugging at his beard as if resenting his behaviour. 

At last, standing her before the guest, he said : " I don't 
think you have been introduced to Miss Millicent Brightly, 
Newman ; the pest and plague of everybody." 

" I'm not a Miss. I'm only ten. I'm Millie. So mind 
you never call me anything else, Mr. Newman.'' 
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" Do you think that would be quite proper ? " he asked 
with mock gravity. " You see I am a stranger." 

" You're not a stranger, you're daddy's friend, isn't he 
dad ? and daddy's friends are my friends." 

There was no resisting such logic, so their relations 
being settled on these conditions, off she danced to help 
her sister while te, left alone, began pondering the new 
life which lay before him. 

" Will your grim-ship have some tea," said a mocking 
voice at his elbow ? 

He turned and smiled ; there was something so droll 
in the child's pertness that shadows vanished from his face 
in the brightness of it. 

" And would you condescend to try some of Jenny's tea 
cakes," adding in a confidential whisper, '' They are good." 
" Thank you, yes, I will,'' she continued, when he in turn 
pressed her to take one "And may I come and eat it 
beside you ? " 

" By all means, little one," he answered, making room 
for her " You are quite right to commend Jenny's cakes ; 
they are very good indeed." 

" Of course they are,'' and off she started to get a fresh 
supply for both of them." 

After this they got on capitally together, he passing 
an arm round her slender form, she nestling to him, 
revealing the trustful tenderness of a simple child, and 
awakening divine sympathies in a heart which had hitherto 
been a stranger to them. 

Presently she noticed the great scar upon his cheek, 
started up and in plaintive voice asked who had hurt him 
jn that way. 

" Yes, spoilt my beauty, has it not ?" he asked quizzically. 
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"But who did it?" 

" Oh ! a Malay pirate who wished me to remember him." 

" A pirate ! a real ? pirate do tell me about it," and 
settling herself upon his knee, she looked at him so coax- 
ingly that it was impossible to refuse her, so he said : 

" We were lying ofE the coast of Borneo when a crowd 
of natives came upon us intending to plunder the ship and 
murder the crew. We had a pretty lively ten minutes of 
it, and as I warded off a blow which would have settled 
one of my fellows, a big Malay just reached me with his 
kriss — but it was the last blow he ever struck at anyone," 
be added, as if thinking aloud. 

"You killed him ? " she asked in awed tones, instinctively 
shrinking' from a man-slayer. 

"Aye, little one; when a man's blood is up, and he is 
fighting for his life, he cannot be too tender-hearted." 

"Poor Mr. Newman," she murmured, and buried her face 
in his bosom. A moment later she looked up, pulled down 
his head and kissed the scar three several times, and then 
without another word, hurried out of the garden. 

" What a dear sensitive little creature," remarked Mr. 
Newman, looking after her. 

" Ay, too much so I sometimes fear," answered Mr. 
Brightly. " She gets more and more like her mother.'' 
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OlJAPTSE X. 



THE TENANT PARMER. 

COpHOUGH fully convinced that land nationalisation was 
"S» an immense benefit to the community at large, Mr, 
Newman was still doubtful as to its effect upon those very 
important members of society, the tenant farmers, aijd he 
determined to ascertain what had been its actual results s^ 
far as they were concerned. 

He had noticed a specially trim and well-appointed 
homestead a little out of the main town. It was, in fact, 
the one which had belonged to Earl Brasfort's home farm, 
and here he determined to make his inquiries. 

Entering the open door, he found himself in the common 
living room, where, comfortably seated in the cosy old 
chimney corner, he perceive'd a venerable countryman, • 
staring at the flickering fire and mumbling incoherently. 

" Well farmer," said the visitor, placing a hand on his 
shoulder, " and how is the world using you now ? " 

" Ufcing me," echoed the old man, starting from his 
reverie and gazing on his interrogator with intelligence 
rekindled in his eyes. 

" And who be you, pray ? " 

" No one to be afraid of," answered Mr. Newman 
cheerily, " only a sailor seeking for a snug berth where he 
may lay up his old hulk till the ship-breaker claims it." 

" Sailor ! ay ! ay ! I see ! I — but, rat it, I'm always 
daffling — well, well, sit down, sit down ! Joe will be back 
presently ; he knows all about it — any way he thinks he 
does — and till he comes you just tell me about the master, 
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the Earl, you know. Is he never coming back to us ? I 
wonld like to set eyes on him once more, afore they carry 
me." 

Then the light faded from his face ! he forgot he was 
not alone, and relapsed once more into drivel. 

Presently a step was heard outside, and a moment later, 
a smart looking middle-aged man entered the room and, 
cordially extending his hand, bade the stranger welcome. 

" I hope I am not impertinent or intrusive " said Mr. 
Newman, returning his hand-grip. 

" Not in the least ! very pleased to see you !■ Mr. 
Brightly told me you wanted some information and might 
be calling on me." 

" It is very good of both of you " 

" How so ? what do we live for but to help one another ? 
I'm just back from market and looked in to get a snack of 
bread and cheese before I go over the farm ; you'll have 
one with me ?" Then going to the door, he called, " Polly, 
bring enough for two and be quick about it ; that's a good 
girl" — "there it is dad," he interpolated, placing in his 
father's hand the pipe he had been fumbling for ; then, as 
they seated themselves at the table, he asked, "Now what 
is it I can do for you ? " 

" I particularly wanted to know how this change in land 
tenure has effected you.'' 

"The best thing that could possibly have happened to 
us ! for I take it you mean tenant farmers in general, not 
me in particular ? " 

" Quite so ; but how do you derive benefit from it ? " 

'• In the first place, it has made men of us. Then our 
good and the good of our landlord are identified, which is 
a great matter." 
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" And if you want a new gate, or an abatement of rent 
in a bad year, you've only to say so," interjected the old 
man, to whom a lucid interval had returned. 

" But we never do] want anyone to give us either of 
them " answered Joe with momentary irritation. 

" Ay ! ay ! things don't wear out now, and crops are 
never bad now ! there's no cattle plague, nor sheep-rot 
neither ; but dont tell me, I know what used to be ! and 
hoWsver we should have got on in bad times without the 
Earl's help I can't say, and nobody can tell me; but things 
are changed now-; the good old times are gone! gone! 
gone! and then he mumbled on mechanically in a low 
melanchoUy tone utterly unconscious of his surroundings." 

For some moments the son sat silent — watching his 
father with a patient pity quivering on his face that was 
very pathetic ; then, musingly he murmured, " poor old 
dad ; nothing I can say will ever convince him that, now 
we are made sound wind and limb, we can't get along 
properly without the crutches he was used to when a 
young man ! but he's a great age — in his eightieth year, 
sir ! — so you must not mind him. He used not to be like 
that," and a half sob in his voice betokened the depth of 
the strong man's feelings. 

" So you really approve of land nationalisation ?" asked 
Mr. Newman, breaking an awkward silence that ensued. 

" Undoubtedly, now that I understand the working of 
it." 

" Then at first it was a little hard upDn you ? " 

" Well, yes ! we had to get out of the old grooves and 
become accustomed to to a fair field with no favour ; but 
that was good, very good for us in the long run." 

" Will you kindly explain it to me ? " 



" Certainly ! You see it was in this way ; by rack 
renting-, landlords obliged farmers to stint their labourers 
till their wages would not buy sufficient food to sustain 
their bodily strength, and consequently their labour became 
inefficient. . Even this did not enable tenants to meet the 
demands which were made upon them. Little by little the 
rerit absorbed the farmer's capital till not enough remained 
either to stock or cultivate the farms properly. Father, 
for instance, Had eleven thousand pounds when he mariied 
and settled here. At the end of thirty years he had but 
five thousand left, ajid his nine hundred and seventy acres 
were — well I don't care to say what I think about them.' 

"And he had entered into no rash speculations? " 

" Never did anything but farm to the best of his ability." 

" I wonder he does not hate his old landlord instead of 
craving ijn^ him." 

" You must not forget that our family have been on the 
estate for many generations, and loyalty to the Brasforts 
is a dominant instinct with us." 

" Surely you do not include yourself ? " 

" Pray why not ? You would not have me be false to 
our traditional principles ? " 

" And yet you approve of a reformation which has anni- 
hilated the dominance you reverence ? " 

" Yes, on the same principle that God is said to hate 
the sin but love ths sinner. The personal Brasfort is our 
heriditary chief — ^the rent-grabbing landlord is a class- 
created abomination. Anything else you desire to know ? " 

" Tell me how the transition was effected." 

" In the first place we were called upon to state how 
much land we were prepared to cultivate under given 
conditions." 
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" And those were ? " 

" First, that no one should be employed on the farm 
who was under fifteen years of age. Secondly, that the 
lowest wag-e-rate should be 10s. a week. Thirdly, that 
there should be a rise of one shilling every six months so 
that at twenty the full wage of 20s. a week should be 
paid. Fourthly, that all employed regularly on the farm 
should be regarded as belonging to the farmer's family. 
Fifthly, that the hours of labour should not exceed sixty in 
any week. Sixthly, that indoor industries should be 
■established so that during inclement weather idleness 
should not be a necessity." 

" All that seems reasonable enough, but how was the 
rent question settled ? " 

" In my case in this way. The council's surveyor 
valued the three hundred acres I claimed at what similar 
land was worth when in proper condition^ and at that rate 
the rent was fixed " 

'' But did not that make it very hard for an incomer ? " 

" Not at all. As my farm was in a very bad state, for 

the first year I had it rent free. The second year I paid a 

quarter ; the third, half ; the fourth, three-quarters ; and 

since then I have been charged the full rent." 

" And what does that amount to ? " 

"Nominally, to just what my father paid, 10s. an acre." 
" Then wherein lies your advantage ?" 
" In the first place my tenancy is secure, and all 
-improvements that I make are absolutely my own. Then 
there are no tithes, and poor-rates are practically ex- 
tinguished, so that all the charges on land are only about 
two-thirds of those which prevailed under the old system, 
while at the end of the fifty years, when the lapdlorda' 
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estates are extinguished, they will be little more than 
one-half." 

They had now finished their simple meal and, Mr. 

Joseph, rising from the table, proposed that they should 

walk round the farm and see how things were getting on. 

'To this the guest gladly assented, so they strolled out 

together. 

About one-third of the land was devoted to fruit growing' 
and much care had been bestowed in selecting the kinds 
which would be the most profitable. A fine fruit-house 
had been erected for storing and packing, and in connec- 
tion with it was a canning and preserving department. 

The ground under the trees was divided into a series of 
poultry runs in which the various breeds were kept apart 
and treated according to their special requirements ; their 
roosting sheds being judiciously warmed in severe weather. 

Another third was devoted to roots and cereal crops, 
while the rest was pasture where sheep and cattle browsed 
contentedly. 

Around the house was a spacious flower and vegetable 
garden, the far side ofjt being occupied by an apiary 
where some forty hives were tenanted by busy honey- 
gatherers. The stables, cow-sheds, and piggeries were 
all scientifically constructed, and the modest little dairy 
was a model of completeness. 

The work-folk were very numerous, and evidently there 
was no slackness in their service, while " Master Joe " was 
greeted with a fervour which betokened the sincerity of 
their regard for him 

" They, too, have an instinctive loyalty," explained the 
farmer. " Our forefathers have been the masters of their 
forefathers for many generations, and they reverence the 
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'' old master," as they call father, pretty much as he 
reverences Earl Brasfort." 

"And you ?" 

" Oh they look upon me as the heir, hardly yet come to 
years of discretion, whose whims must be gratified, but 
over whose interests they are bound to excercise a benevo- 
lent supervision. This notion I rather encourage ; consult 
them in most matters, and so get things done in my own 
way without any friction ; they claiming the credit for any 
improvement." 

"And I suppose they each have an allotment besides 
the very liberal wages you give them ? " 

" Certainly, and in addition, after charging five per cent, 
as interest on father's capital, I divide half of every year's 
net profit among them fro rata. This gives a common 
interest and makes us all pull together for the common 
good." 

" And you find it answer ? " 

"Admirably! Father's capital is being gradually rein- 
stated, and if he lives another ten years I fancy he will be 
as' well off as he was when he came to Frankfield." 

"But don't you think that Earl Brasfort should repay 
the money which, surely inadvertently, he has taken so 
very unjustly ? Why not tell him what has occurred and 
give him the chance of acting honourably ? " 

"I'd bite the tongue off which ever proposed such a 
thing ! I'd go a hand short if that hand ever wrote it ! 
And if ever it came to the earl's ears — well — I'd be 
ashamed to look anybody in the face. I dont know ' 
whatever made me tell you about it. But the dinner-bell 
will soon be ringing, so let us make for the house." And, 
each absorbed in his own thoughts, they walked towards it 
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When they re-entered the living-room they found a long 
table had been arranged for twenty. The old farmer's 
chair had been placed at the head, while the house-keeper 
was to sit at his right hand and see that he lacked nothing. 

Ten minutes after the bell had rung the work-folk 
began trooping in Each saluted " the master," and then 
took his or her place in a quiet and orderly manner. 

" Master Joe " faced his father and carved, while a boy 
and girl, whose turn it was to serve, handed round the 
plates and vegetable dishes with due decorum. Jugs of 
water, cider, and home-brewed ale stood on the table, 
from which the diners helped themselves, and then cut 
slices from the bread loaves as they needed them. Those 
who thought it right to say grace did so inaudibly, but 
there was no ostentatious utterance of it. 

When the meal was over the work-folk returned to 
their several occupations, while the three gentlemen drew 
their chairs round the fire to smoke and discuss matters 
pleasantly. 

Well ! aie you satisfied with our life at Elm Grove?" 
asked Mr. Joseph when two pipes were well alight, and 
the " old master " was dozing placidly. 

" Most decidedly ! It seems a revival of the old 
patriarchal life in which the head of a house was a 
•domestic Providence who cared for the well-being of 
■everyone." 

" Yes ! the great mistakes of the old gentry were to 
seek territorial omnipotence ; to hold themselves aloof, as 
if their flesh and blood differed from those of their country- 
men, and to trust the management of their estates to 
agents instead of regarding it as their own duty." 

" But how was personal management possible when a 
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man had twenty or thirty thousand acres scattered all over 
the country, and hundreds of miles apart ? " 

" By what right was any man so favoured ?" 

" You can hardly denounce legal rights as favours." 

'■ No ! but usurpations founded on class edicts are not 
legal rights." 

" Does not possession from time immemorial establish 
them as such ? " 

" As against individuals, certainly. But the nation's 
rights, vested in the sovereign, as steward of the nation, 
have no time limits ; so at any hour they can be reasserted." 

'• Is there any precedent for such a proceeding ? " 

" Most certainly ! The parliament of Henry VIII. can- 
celled the titles to church property, ignored the bequests 
■of individuals, and disposed of those lands as it deemed fit,- 
The families who profited by such confiscations can hardly 
^omplain if real representatives of the nation, having 
attained the power, used it to restore to the people their 
]ong misappropriated birthright. Besides, remember how, 
in almost our own days, the common lands have been 
legislated away from the nation." 

'• So legally, morally, and economically, you justify land 
nationalisation ? " 

" Unquestionably ! nay, rent-taking, for land, by indivi- 
duals, has been expressly forbidden by law." 

" How so, and when ? " 

" The 14th of Edward III. forbids landlords charging 
a higher rent than that which they pay over to the king. 
Lands are to be let at tJie ancient ferm without anything 
increasing. In fact, till the reign of Henry VII., no one 
■ever dreamed of treating land on what are termed com- 
mercial principles. The people were to live on and by it." 
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" Then what were the landlords we so constantly read 
about?" 

The lords undertook the national defence, and a rent 
of fourpence an acre, equal to four shillings of our money, 
was charged, to be applied to this purpose only. The 
lords collected that rent for the Crown, and, not being 
troubled with many scruples, gradually exacted more and 
more without accounting for it, till at last they not only 
confiscated all the profit of agriculture, but stripped culti- 
vators of their working capital. Do you wonder that 
when the people understood this they refused any longer 
to tolerate such injustice?" 

" Indeed I do not. You have been most generous in 
paying the market value of estates which, strictly speaking, 
had no legal existence. But still you were wise to do so. 
To repudiate claims founded on long recognised customs 
is always a harsh and questionable proceeding." 

With that Mr. Newman rose and, thanking Mr. Joseph 
for his information, walked leisurely to the club. 
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Chapter XI. 



MR. NEWMAN'S FAREWELL. 

i^^AVING been duly accepted as tenant^of the holding, 
^S and given instructions as to the renovation of the 
house, Mr. Newman returned to London, and for some 
weeks nothing more was heard of him. 

The sports were a great success, and in most events 
Frankfield held her own against all comers, The Earl'a 
courtesy was duly appreciated by the people and acknow- 
ledged by the Committee of Management. Then came the 
information that the Castle had been placed at the disposal 
of the County Council for a convalescent home, and that 
henceforth the park was to be open to the public. All the 
old servants had been awarded liberal pensions, while Mr, 
Whimborn had been given a year's salary and told that 
his services were no longer required. 

Some had cherished hopes that the Earl would again 
inhabit the Castle, but he evidently had no intention of 
demoralizing the community by establishing' a vortex of 
frivolity or a college of flunkeyism in the midst of it, so 
the foolish flutters had to be suppressed and industrious 
manliness remained dominant as heretofore. 

Not that life was by any means dull at Frankfield. The 
Volunteers were an ever attractive institution. Their 
Saturday parades, sham fights and wonderful marches be- 
came a matter of just pride to the township, and when 
Jack Thompson won the marksmanship at Bisley the week 
before his wedding, their enthusiasm had no bounds. 
Then there were the balls, discussions, and athletic 
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displays at the Club, varied by weekly variety entertaia- 
ments in which artists of repute always appeared, while 
at the " Father's House," concerts, lectures and social 
gatherings were of constant occurrence, so all tastes were 
appropriately ministered to. 

In due course, the renovations had been completed and 
then a quantity of furniture and a large number of packing 
cases arrived at the cottage, and shortly after Mr. Newman 
reappeared 

Mr. Brightly and Henry Standfast had seen to the land, 
and continued to do so till the new tenant had put his 
house in order. His arrangements were rather peculiar. 
• Only the small sitting-room and the chamber over it were 
fitted for habitation. The rest of the house was devoted 
to art treasures and a choice collection of curios from all 
parts of the world. 

Little Millie was in raptures and speedily elected herself 
special curator, spent all her spare time in studying the 
collection, and was ever coaxing its owner to explain 
something which interested her, and he, nothing loath, 
would tell her queer stories of strange people, interspersed 
with bits of personal experience which inade them doubly 
interesting to her. 

Mr. Brightly and Jenny were also constant visitors, and 
intercourse with them gradually mollified the sailor's 
bearing. His abrupt speech and authoritative tone were 
subdued to a frank courtesy which inspired confidence and 
irritated no one's sensibility. 

Directly his arrangements were complete, Mr. Newman 
assumed the duties of a farmQH'. Every morning he rose 
at daybreak, was out in the fields tending the live stock, 
or seeing to the crops if yjeather permitted, or if going 
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forth was impossible, attending to indoor business, or 
studying the reports of agricultural experts both at home 
and abroad ; so he soon came to be regarded by his neigh- 
bours as an authority on such matters. 

Half-an-acre of his ground was devoted to experiments, 
the details of which were carefully preserved. There, 
every new sort of vegetation, and every fresh mode of 
treatment were tested, and the results freely communicated 
to all who desired to know them. The consequence was 
that many crops, unknown to their forefathers, were raised 
by the Frankfield farmers, while an improved treatment of 
others produced very satisfactory results. 

Mr. Newman's personal habits were simple in the 
extreme ; a big bowl of porridge cooked by himself, with 
some little relish, formed his breakfast. As a rule he 
dined at the Club, and would have taken his tea there also, 
but despotic little Millie, covertly encouraged by her 
father, used to rush through the gap she had made in the 
parting fence, and so plague and tempt him to join the 
family party that at last he fell into the habit of doing so. 

Every Sunday afternoon the collection was open to all 
who chose to visit it, when Miss Millie assumed the role of 
show-woman, much to the amusement of everyone, while 
the tales she told about Mr. Newman's prowess in con- 
nection with certain objects were very creditable to her 
imagination. 

So time passed pleasantly at Frankfield, for if there were 
no wild excitements in their course, the great peace of a 
consciousness of well-doing was the heritage of everyone. 

After dining at the Club, it was Mr. Newman's practice 
to go into the reading-room and run through the daily 
papers. One day when he did so he found a considerable 
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group gathered round the Schoolmaster, in a state of great 
excitement. 

" Do you mind reading that over again, sir," said one as 
Mr. Newman entered, " I can't quite catch the drift of it." 

" All right, Jemmy " — " A worthy example. It appears 
that the eccentric Earl Brasfort has not spent a shilling of 
his income for many years, consequently an immense sura 
has accumulated in his hands. Some months since he 
returned from abroad and determined to rid himself of this 
load of wealth, and he has done so in a remarkable 
manner. The amount derived from his town estate, about 
one million sterling, he has handed over to the Municipal 
authorities to be applied to public purposes ; while a 
similar amount derived from his landed estates, has been 
placed at the disposal of the War OiEce for the benefit of 
our Volunteer forces, on whom the security of our land so 
much depends. The utmost precautions were taken to 
carry out these measures in secret, but the " Conspirators 
of Silence " had miscalculated the resources of the British 
Press, and on perfectly reliable authority we are able to 
vouch for the correctness of this information. We may 
add that the estates are absolutely at the Earl's disposal ; 
that he is unmarried and that failing a direct male heir, 
the title will become extinct with him." 

" Well, I do cad him one of the right sort," exclaimed 
one of the listeners. 

" A noble deed of a noble man," cried a second. 

" I say, Newman," asked a third, " did you ever come 
across Earl Brasfort when you were knocking about' the 
world ? " 

" Possibly I may. I met many people who did not 
interest me, I had my own business to see after." 
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" But I should like to kaow what sort of a fellow he is." 

" I am sorry I cannot tell you,' and taking up a paper, 
Mr. Newman walked to the other end of the room. 

"Queer sort of chap that, remarked the questioner. 
"Sometimes I hardly know what to make of him." 

"He's a right-down good sort," answered another, 
" just you let him be," and the rest assenting, the matter 
was dropped. 

Though he had found a quiet corner, Mr. Newman 
seemed ill at ease, and unable to peruse his paper, speedily 
left the room. 

He did not, however, return to work that afternoon, 
but wandered oH into the country. A sudden vexation 
seemed to have come upon him, and to be alone with 
Nature was a necessity for him ; so he walked on aim- 
lessly for many miles, till mental rest came to him through 
physical exhaustion. Then the All-soother's hand was laid 
upon him, and his fierceness was abated by her touch. 

Taking a short cut across the fields he reached his home 
just as the twilight was fading into darkness. Someone 
was waiting at the gate, and directly his step was recog- 
nised, out flew Millie to meet him. 

"Oh, I thought you would never, never come," she 
exclaimed, flinging her arms about his neck, and raining 
countless kisses on his lips. 

" My poor little one," he answered very softly, folding his 
arms about her as if he would weld her being with his own. 

" And what are you two mooning about in the dark," 
exclaimed a cheery voice a moment later. "Wherever 
have you been all this time, Newman ? It's too bad keeping 
tea waiting in this way. Still, better late than never, 
Bring him along, Millie." 



" You must come," she pleaded taking his hand, and he 
allowed a little child to lead him, feeling that her wisdom 
was great than his own. 

The bright room and joyous converse soon dissipated 
his gloom, but a subtle instinct prompted Millie to keep 
very near to him all the evening, while ever and anon she 
would look up from her needlework, with a loving smile 
that was very precious to him. 

" I declare I shall get quite jealous of you, Newman," 
said Mr. Brightly in a bantering tone. 

" No, you won't ! you dear old daddy,'' and running 
over to him, the child gave him a hearty hug', which 
. perfectly contented him. So there was again joy in their 
circle, and the next day work went on as usual. 

Spring came, and one fine afternoon Millie had coaxed 
her sweetheart, as she termed him, to take her to the park, 
and they set off in high glee, she gambling hither and 
thither like a young lamb, he watching her enjoyment 
with a quiet appreciation of it. 

A little way up the narrow lane they passed a dozen 
children who were gathering primroses, and were nearing 
the lodge gates, when suddenly there was a great com- 
motion on the hill above them, and to his dismay, Mr. 
Newman saw that a runaway pair, with an empty carriage 
bounding behind, were thundering down upon them. 

To swing Millie to safety on the top of a hawthorn 
hedge, was the work of a moment. Then he turned to 
confront the danger and, if possible, to save the other 
little ones who, dazed by terror, were clustered awaiting 
their destruction. 

Snorting with fury and quivering with fear, in an instant 
the horses were upon him. With a sudden spring he 
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clutched the head of the nearest and bore upon it with his 
whole weight. Startled by his onset, the creature swerved 
— staggered — fell, drawing its fellow down with it. Then 
there was a vague mass of forms and faces which writhed 
and struggled in wild entanglement, while the carriage, 
suddenly arrested, overturned and crashed down upon the 
top of them. 

Assistance was speedily at hand, the wreck of the 
carriage was removed, the horses unharnessed and pacified, 
while willing hands laboured to release Mr. Newman. 

At last they drew him out, alive, but sorely injured. 

" Get a hurdle," muroiured the sufferer, manfully 
mastering an expression of pain. 

He was speedily placed upon one, and then with loving 
heedfulness they bore him home. 

The Doctor looked grave when he examined the poor 
battered frame A couple of broken ribs and sundry 
cuts and bruises might be got over ; but the spine was 
evidently injured, and the lower limbs paralysed. 

Mr. Brightly at once telegraphed to London for a noted 
specialist. He came by the first train, but could only 
confirm the opinion of the local practitioner. 

" Sorry to find your case so very serious, sir," he said 
in his unctuous professional tones. " If you have any 
arrangements to make, do so without delay.'' Then 
pressing the sufferer's hand sympathetically, he pocketed 
his hundred guinea fee and presently departed. 

Mr Newman had harboured no delusion ; he knew that 
his earth-life was over — but for the satisfaction of those 
who loved him, he endured the torture which these manipu- 
lations inflicted upon him. 

"Sen(i Henry Standfast and his clerk to me," he said 
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■when they left him in peace, and Henry was speedily by 
his bedside. 

" I want you to witness another document for me," he 
said, with pathetic humour, and to thank you for respecting 
my secret." 

Mr. Standfast bowed, and awaited his instructions. 

" Draw the preamble of a will in the proper form." 

This was speedily done, and then, pen in hand, Henry 
sat ready to proceed. 

" I (you will fill in the name) — hereby bequeathe to my 
dear friend, David Brightly, to use according to his 
wisdom, all my real and personal estates wheresoever 
situated excepting only the contents of this house, which 
I give to my dear little sweetheart, Millie Brightly, in 
token of my appreciation of the joy that her love has been 
to me. And also the sum of six thousand pounds, which I 
give, as compensation for an unintentional injustice, to 
Joseph Swain, of Elm Grove, Frankfield." 

This having been duly signed, sealed, and -witnessed) 
was placed in an envelope and endorsed, " to be opened 
to-morrow." 

The attendants were then re-admitted. 

" Brightly," said the dying man, " just take these keys, 
open the safe in my bedroom and bring down a steel box 
you will find in it. Then call Jenny and Millie. 

When this was done, Mr. Newman opened the box with 
a key that was suspended round his neck. 

" Kiss me, Millie." The sobbing child did so. '' Now 
let us see what is inside those cases, and ask Jenny to 
select which she likes best." 

Every case bore a crest which Mr. Brightly recognised 
as that of Earl Brasfort. The sufferer saw^that he did so, 
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and extending his hand said very meekly, " You must 
pardon my having sailed under false colours, but as 
Newman I first won happiness and I did not like to risk 
altering the tone of our friendship." 

Mr. Brightly pressed his hand ; words were impossible 
for him. 

" Oome, Jenny ! which is it to be ? " he asked, glancing 
towards the gorgeous trinkets which Millie had displayed 
before them. 

" Oh, I cannot, Mr. Newman," she sobbed. 

" Perhaps this will do," he said, taking up a row of 
magnificent brilliants and clasping it round her neck. 

" Will you wear this. Brightly," and he gave him a fine 
Greek ring with an emerald intaglio, which had been found 
in the tomb of an Eastern king ; " and kindly take charge 
of this envelope. And now, Millie ?" 

" Oh, no, no, no ! " she protested. " I don't want any- 
thing. Nothing but your own self. Take me with you if 
you must go," and she flung herself on the bed beside him. 

Instinctively his arm clasped round her, and her nearness 
seemed to soothe him, for he gradually became drowsy 
and finally went to sleep. 

Fearing to disturb him they let her remain, and there 
she lay very still with her great eyes fixed upon him, 
watching ever for the smile which would be hers when he 
awakened. But the strain was too much, a dimness grew 
upon her sight, and at last she, too, realized oblivion. 

About twelve the watchers noticed a change in the 
Earl's expression, while the arm which had clasped Millie 
fell nervously by his side. Then gently disengaging the 
little one, they bore her away still dreaming of the love 
which was lost to her for ever. 



